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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE official communiqué recording. Mr. Churchill’s talks with 
Arab leaders, and with the Emperor of Ethiopia, in Egypt, dis- 
closes little but suggests much. But since the suggestion may easily 
fail to correspond with the fact it will be wise to await the fuller infor- 
mation which the Prime Minister will no doubt impart next week to 
the House of Commons. Something of the content of the talk with 
the Emperor Haille Selassie can be conjectured. Ethiopia was the 
first State to be freed in this war from enemy bondage. As well 
as being liberated it has been set on its feet, and the recent treaty 


‘negotiated by Earl de la Warr demonstrated the lack of all desire 


to establish British domination by conceding the right of the 
Emperor to choose his foreign advisers from whatever nations he 
liked. But Ethiopiw’s frontiers have not been finally fixed. There is 
general agreement that the country must have a Red Sea port, 
and since it was announced long since that Italy’s African colonies 
would not revert to Italy, there are several ports to select from. 
But the conversations with the Arab rulers were no doubt the more 
important. There are great stirrings of political thought in the Arab 
world, and an Arab federation or confederation, which Mr. Eden 
has stated this country would favour, seems certain to materialise 
in one form or another. Ibn Saud is at once the most important and 
the most remote of Asiatic Arab rulers, and a meeting between 
him and the British Prime Minister was proportionately important, 
while in King Farouk Mr. Churchill met the sovereign of a country 
whose relations with Great Britain were, after long vicissitudes, set on 
a satisfactory basis by the Treaty of 1936, with,results which the 
fidelity of Egypt to her ally throughout this war abundantly vindi- 
cated. A comprehensive Arab settlement should facilitate rather 
than impede local settlements in Palestine and Lebanon. It is 
worth remembering that many of the problems arising today in the 
Middle East are problems which the Pritne Minister had to handle 
as Colonial Secretary after the last war. 


General de Gaulle’s Refusal 


General de Gaulle’s refusal to go to Algiers to meet President 
Roosevelt has met with a good deal of just criticism in the Paris 
Press. It is the more regrettable because it was important that the 
French view about the Yalta decisions should be heard authoritatively 
at a high level before the time comes to implement them. One can 
understand the French feeling that General de Gaulle should have 
been invited to attend the meeting of the Big Three in the Crimea, 
without admitting that a realistic appreciation of the military position 


in Europe demanded his presence there. But in proportion as it 
was desirable that French views should be authoritatively stated to 
the other Allied leaders, in that degree it was obviously essential that 
the Head of the French Government should miss no opportunity 
of a personal discussion with President Roosevelt. The latter, though 
unable to go to Paris, did, in fact, suggest meeting General de Gaulle 
on French soil, namely, at Algiers. We do not feel affronted in 
Britain because Mr. Roosevelt has not visited London, nor has 
Mr. Churchill spared himself in flying repeatedly from one part 
of the world to another to meet the President or Marshal Stalin. 
No doubt when General de Gaulle declined the invitation it was not 
because he wished to stand on ceremony, but to assert the principle 
of the equality of France among the greater Allies. The incident 
ought not to be magnified. At the same time it was manifestly a 
gross error of judgement, and Americans are fully justified in regard- 
ing General de Gaulle’s attitude as a singular return for what 
America» has done to liberate France and is doing today to help 
France economically. 


U.N.R.R.A. under Criticism 


Both in the House of Commons: last week and subsequently at 
the opening session of the U.N.R.R.A. Conference in New South 
Wales grave apprehensions were expressed about the failure of 
U.N.R.R.A. to get to grips with the urgent tasks of relief. No 
doubt some of the complaints have been due to misunderstanding 
of the functions which have been allotted to this international organi- 
sation. It was not intended to provide services and relief in the 
zones of military operations, nor can it operate in liberated countries 
which are capable of paying for supplies, like France, Belgium and 
Holland, unless it is invited by the national Governments con- 
cerned. It is operating to some extent in Greece, and it is of great 
importance that it should quickly extend the field of its activities in 
countries such as Yugoslavia and Poland. But when every excuse 
has been made for it in view of the unwillingness of some Govern- 
ments to use its agents and the shortage of shipping imposed by 
military operations, the fact remains that it is far from acting with 
that dynamic energy which was expected from it in the days when 
it was launched with so much enthusiasm. Dr. Evatt, speaking for 
the Australian delegation at Lapstone, complained of the over- 
centralisation of the U.N.R.R.A. administration, and delays in begin- 
ning work in liberated areas, and insisted that there should be wider 
national representation at all levels on the staff. Had more of their 
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own nationals been on the staff it is probable that western European 
countries would have been much more disposed to make use of its 
services ; and, in any case, what is everywhere desired is that it 
should actively assist in the repatriation of displaced persons. 


Tension in Greece 

The threat of a new Governmental crisis in Greece has been 
averted, partly, it would seem, through the good offices of the British 
Ambassador. The whole affair is evidence both of the tension 
that still prevails in Athens, and of a tendency to attach an abnormal 
importance to names rather thanthings The Minister of the Interior 
in General Plastiras’s Government, M. Pericles Rallis, resigned as a 
protest against the creation of an Under-Secretaryship of Home 
Security, which he said would take from him the control of the 
police. That is intelligible enough, but popular disapproval of the 
creation of the new office appears to derive from the fact that the 
name recalls one repugnant feature of the Metaxist dictatorship. 
The problem has in the end been solved by calling the new post 
the Under-Secretaryship of the Interior. As a result, feeling has sub- 
sided and the Government is saved. But public opinion is still clearly 
in a state of suppressed effervescence, and the trials of collaborationists 
which have now begun may lay a severe strain on it. None the less, 
the general situation has continued on the whole to improve. 


Trade Unions of the World 

The most important outcome of the World Trades Union Con- 
ference was the decision, taken in the final session last Saturday, 
to create a new trade union federation embracing all branches 
of the movement. The committee which had been appointed to 
consider this matter produced a unanimous report, and on the basis 
of this it was decided to set up a representative continuation 
committee with headquarters in Paris, which would both act as the 
executive instrument of the conference and prepare a draft con- 
stitution for the world federation. This would have to be submitted 
to the constitutional bodies, and finally, before the end of this year, 
be presented to the conference for final amendment and approval. 
The difficulties to be surmounted are recognised to be great, but 
if there is give and take they will not be insurmountable. No 
existing organisation will be willing to abandon its essential 
character. The British T.U.C. and similar bodies, mostly in 
western Europe, which belong to the existing International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, will not be willing to give up their demo- 
cratic constitutions and their independence vis-a-vis the employers 
and -the State. The Soviet trade unions for their part will certainly 
continue to perform their functions within the Soviet State system. 
There are two rival organisations in the United States, and the 
trend of the Labour movement in Latin America is by no means 
identical with that in this country. A world federation will have 
to accept diversity of function among its members. It will only 
succeed if it concentrates its activities on ends which all have in 
common. Some of the subjects discussed in the concluding session 
indicate the wide field of common interest—full employmeni, 
adequate pay, welfare work, housing, nutrition, education. These 
are of supreme interest to trade unions everywhere, and are objects 
which a world federation can properly set itself to attain. 


Family Allowances 


The first legislative measure for implementing the policy of social 
security was that which set up a Ministty of National Insurance, 
and the first measure introduced by the new Minister is the Family 
Allowances Bill. It is in accordance with the scheme that has been 
outlined in the White Paper; that is to say, it offers not 8s. a weck 
for each child after the first, as proposed in the Beveridge Report, 
but ss. a week; but this will be supplemented by an extension of 
the provision of free meals and milk for children at school. Actually 
the total cost of these benefits in kind (£60,000,000 a year) exceeds 
the estimated cost of family allowances in the first year (£57,000,000), 
so that the provision made for dependent children is not very 
different in substance from that envisaged by Sir William. Thus 
for the first time the State takes upon itself some of the responsi- 
sibility for the maintenance of large families. A principle is estab- 
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lished as important as that which first created old age pensions, 
Just as those pensions were not in the first place sufficient for the 
proper maintenance of the aged, so in the case of these allowances 
for children. They will reduce poverty arising from large families, 
but it cannot be maintained that they will abolish it. If it were the 
only amelioration of circumstances offered to workers to induce them 
to have more children it may be doubted if it would have consider- 
able results ; but when added to other measures which will tend to 
remove anxiety—greater confidence in continuous employment and 
ampler benefits if out of work or sick or disabled—it will take its 
place in a general scheme of security, which will have results psycho- 
logical as well as economic. None the less the §s. benefit should be 
looked upon only as a beginning. If employment policy succeeds in 
reducing unemployment to a low percentage, money will be available 
for a more generous programme. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

The motive that ran through the debate on teachers’ salaries in 
the House of Commons last Tuesday was the attraction of men 
and women with good brains and education into thé teaching 
profession. Before the last war teachers were scandalously paid, 
and the result was what might be expected. Between the wars 
there was some improvement, but the scale of pay was still utterly 
inadequate. Now there is to be a general levelling up, and under 
the scale submitted by the Burnham Committee the basic minimum 
for the next three years will be £300 a year. Criticism centred not so 
much upon this minimum as upon the inducements to highly 
qualified graduates to enter the profession. It is proposed that 
there should be a considerable number of special posts which will 
carry with them special allowances, and there will also be allowances 
for graduates. These will not be added together as two allowances 


for graduates who hold special posts, but will be merged; and it 


fell to Mr. Butler to maintain that’ even so the salaries would not 
be unattractive, and he pointed out that readjustments might be 
made by reference to the Burnham Committee befcre the expiration 
of three years. He took the opportunity of announcing that the 
Government intended to ease the position of the local authorities 
by immediately increasing the total Exchequer grant to the local 
education authorities from 49.36 per cent. to §5_ per cent., and it 
would be related in each case to the number of children to be 
educated and the capacity of the authority to pay. 
that the additional burden imposed by the Education Act, at any 
rate during the next four years, will be eased to the rate-payer. 
The concession should materially affect the attitude of local authorities 
to the reforms which it will fall to them to carry out. 


The Doctor's Income 


Doctors should be reassured by the terms of reference of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
Staté for Scotland to consider the range of total professional income 
of a registered medical practitioner in a publicly organised service. 
General practitioners are perfectly justified in defending the scale 
of remuneration to which they have been accustomed; there is 
not the least doubt that much of the objection to the White Paper 
was due to the fear that under a National Health Service they would 
lose the fees of private patients and would be paid on a scale which 
would mean smaller average incomes. They would not be human 
if they did not resent a scheme which threatened to lower their 
economic status. Whatever the merits of the Health Scheme in other 
respects it would certainly be a demerit if it had the effect of making 
the medical profession unattractive to able men, offering them inade- 
quate pécuniary rewards. Though it may be that the earnings of a 
few specialists are excessive, those of general practitioners for the 
most part are not ; and, broadly speaking, the scheme should aim at 
ensuring them approximately the same standard of living as they 
enjoy now. This is evidently what the Minister of Health has in 
mind, for the new Committee is required to consider incomes with 
due regard to the “normal financial expectations” in the past, and 
the desirability of maintaining in the future “the proper social and 
economic status of general medical practice ” and its power to attract 
recruits. This indication of policy is of great importance, and should 
tend to dispel anxiety 
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PARLIAMENT AND YALTA 


OW that the Prime Minister has returned safe, and in 

admirably high spirits, to this country the results of his dis- 
cussions at Yalta and in Egypt are to be passed in review by 
Parliament. That, of course, is as it should be. The power of 
the executive in war-time must necessarily be abnormal, but it 
would be a disaster (of which fortunately there is no sign) if 
Parliament failed to scrutinise closely, and criticise at need, agree- 
ments the Chief Minister of the Crown had contracted in the naine 
of the nation. The proceedings of the Crimea Conference, so far 
as they have been revealed—and there is no reason to complain 
of any official reticence in this case—have evoked so large a 
measure of popular approval here, as in America and Russia, that 
it might be supposed that in discussing them the House of Com- 
mons was doing little more than discharge perfunctorily a routine 
duty. But it is already clear that next week’s debate will not be of 
that character, Not all. the agreements reached at Yalta are equally 
non-controversial, and in addition the Prime Minister will pre- 
sumably have something, perhaps much, to add to the singularly 
uninformative communiqué issued regarding his important and 
picturesque encounters with Middle Eastern potentates in Egypt. 
Whether in such circumstances the Government is justified in 
asking for a vote of confidence, as it apparently proposes to do, is 
arguable. On the whole it must be conceded that it is, There has 
been no more striking and encouraging proof of the reality of the 
democracy for which this country is fighting than the unfettered 
freedom of criticism of the Administration in the House of 
Commons in the past five years. In the coming debate it should, 
and quite certainly will, be as unfettered as ever. But no impression 
must be created that at Yalta the Government failed to carry the 
country with it. Certain individual decisions may have been taken 
there to cause many Members of Parliament, possibly even a 
majority of Members of Parliament, grave misgivings. It is well 
to realise that they may have caused Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
grave misgivings too. But an international conference almost 
inevitably involves some compromises by all parties as the price 
of agreement. It is the Yalta agreement as a whole—in spite of 
distasteful features—which Parliament is called on to approve. And 
it is in the public interest that the Government should ask for 
that approval and get it. 


Such approval is fully merited, for the Crimea Conference 
achieved one result of supreme importance,—the demonstration, at 
a moment when nothing but Allied disagreement could con- 
veivably save Germany, that Allied agreement was more closely- 
knit and, to vary the metaphor, more firmly-based than ever. It 
made such provision for the recognition of France as one of the 
Great Powers among the United Nations as to rob French com- 
plaints that their country has been slighted of all justification, It 
has, by summoning the San Francisco Conference in April, given 
a guarantee that the work well begun at Dumbarton Oaks will be 
carried through to its final stage, and a World Security Organisa- 
tion be endowed with both adequate authority and adequate means 
for enforcing that authority. All that and much else, particularly 
the decisions taken regarding the treatment of Germany, is to the 
good, and little, if any, exception is likely to be taken to it in the 
House of Commons, The crux of the debate, as is both inevitable 
and obvious, will be the agreement reached about the future of 
Poland. The value of the discussion will depend almost wholly on 
whether speakers concern themselves with that future, or prefer 
to stir up again the interminable controversies of a remote or recent 
past. In that there is material for infinite argument, whether the 
starting point be the partitions of Poland in the eighteenth century, 
or the Treaty of Riga negotiated with the new-born Bolshevik 
Russia by the re-born Polish State in 1921. So far as the Treaty 


of Riga goes, it was freely negotiated, ard it gives Poland on the 
face of it a legal title to large territories of which she will be 
deprived under the Yalta settlement. Whether it be true, as 
General Smuts has suggested, that the dispositions made by that 
treaty did not correspond with realities, and Poland is simply losing 
to-day what she ought never to have possessed, is a question contro- 
versial in the last degree, and no one can be surprised that Poles 
hold the opinion they do hold regarding it. . 

But to refuse to face realities does not make them less realities. 
The fundamental fact about the Polish situation is that Russia, by 
whose armies the Germans have been driven out of Poland, intends 
to incorporate the territories east of the Curzon Line that have 
been Polish since 1921 in the Soviet Union. That is her resolve, 
and no one has suggested how any veto can be imposed on her and 
enforced. Such is the situation that has confronted Mr. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt from the first, and nothing is gained by 
any attempt to disguise it. Nor, indeed, is the situation necessarily 
as disastrous as it looks. The new Polish State acquired large 
responsibilities after the last war, and the history of its evolution, 
notable and creditable as it was in many respects, does not suggest 
that government is among the arts in which it is most proficient. A 
compact Polish State populated by indisputably Polish citizens 
may prove a more tractable proposition than one comprising a 
substantially larger area and including a considerable non-Polish 
element. That fact, if it be a fact, mitigates the effect to Poland 
of the Yalta decisions rather than justifies them, What is wrong 
about the decisions is that they are based on unilateral action, with 
an implied ultimatum in the background, by Russia. The conten- 
tion that the decision was made without Poland being heard has 
no substance. Poland’s case, naturally enough, has been cried to 
the heavens for twelve months past. It has been put officially and 
unofficially to the British Government and the American Govern- 
ment. No argument could have been adduced at Yalta that has 
not been adduced a hundred times already. Whatever may be 
said, the Yalta decisions, the decision on Poland among them, 
have been taken, and they must stand. It is perfectly proper for 
Members of Parliament to express sympathy with Poland, and if 
they will, protest against what has been decided, but no one who 
takes a comprehensive view of the world-situation as it is could 
easily justify to his conscience a refusal to endorse the decisions 
as a whole. 

But there is in fact a much greater service to render to Poland 
than any mere expression of sympathy or protest. The essential 
question now is whether the “ strong, free, independent and demo- 
cratic Poland,” which the three statesmen at Yalta professed to 
desire, will be in reality free and independent and democratic, 
though the fact that Britain and America have committed them- 
selves to the principle of Polish freedom and independence, and that 
complete agreement exists in both countries as to what the adjec- 
tives free and independent mean, is something at least for the Poles 
and their friends to build on. If they prefer instead to proclaim int 
advance that the committee, consisting of M. Molotov and the 
British and American Ambassadors at Moscow, charged with 
bringing a new Polish National Government into being is so much 
eyewash, and that Poland will become a Russian fief in spite of all 
that Britain or America may say, then they need not be astonished 
if they alienate much British and American sympathy that would 
otherwise be with them. Political divisions in Poland seem to be 
endemic. That is enough to explain in part the hostility between 
Lublin Poles and London Poles. It is no doubt convenient at the 
moment for Lublin to shelter under Russian patronage, and for 
Russia to use Lublin as a serviceable puppet, but nationality, not 
to say nationalism, has always been a dominant trait in Poland, and 
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once a Polish Government of any colour is established on Polish 
soil it is unlikely in the last degree to manifest subservience towards 
Russia. What is imperative, if a free and independent Poland is io 
take shape, within whatever frontiers, is that first of all 
as strong and representative a Provisidnal Government as poss‘ble 
shall be selected by the Allied Committee of three, and next that 
the elections which are to follow shall be uninfluenced by any 
external pressure or persuasion whatever. On those points Mem- 
bers of the House of Commans may, and ought to, press for the 
most explicit assurances the Prime Minister can give them, If they 
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are not satisfied with the safeguards contemplated they may, and 
ought to, suggest others more effective. The anxiety the more 
responsible Poles entertain is less about frontiers, though on that 
they naturally feel deeply, than about exposure to Russian Political 
pressure. Now that almost all Poland is completely and permanently 
cleared of the enemy Britain and America have a right to expect 
right of entry into Poland for their own agents, on the same foot- 
ing as Russian, as evidence that the joint action outlined at Yalta 
is a reality. Britain and America cannot fight Poland’s battles for 
her beyond a certain point, but up to that point they can and should. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE important speech made at the Chatham House dinner on 

Monday has not, so far as I have seen, been reported anywhere. 
The head of the Indian delegation to the Commonwealth Relations 
Conference, now sitting at Chatham House, Sir Mohammed Zafrullah 
Khan, made what I believe is a new, and is certainly’a very interest- 
ing, proposal for the solution of the Indian difficulty. Why, he asked, 
should the British Government not announce that it would imple- 
ment any agreements Indians might reach among themselves by the 
end of a year after the conclusion of the war ; that if by that time 
they had reached no agreement Britain .would decide on a constitu- 
tion ; but that if at any time after this Indians reached agreement on 
something different it should be accepted? Certainly the first two 
sections of this proposal are well worth discussing ; the difficulty 
about the third is that you cannot keep on changing constitutions. 
But even here too, there is at least a basis for discussion. Several 
Cabinet Ministers, including Lord Cranborne, heard Sir Zafrullah’s 
speech, so it may be hoped that attention will be given to it in the 
right quarters. 

* * om * 

Here is a passage from the last issue of the New York Nation 
to reach me. It occurs in an article from Athens by a writer with 
the good, detached name of Constantine Poulos. 

“ They [the British Prime Minister and Foreign Office] believe 
that only the British royal family’s poor relative, King George, 
can keep Greece on the straight and narrow Whitehall road, 
and not let it be seduced by its great big, attractive co-religionist 
in Moscow. Starting from that completely erroneous and un- 
justified assumption, Churchill and the British Ambassador to 
Greece, Rex Leeper, have used every possible method, all 
possible tricks and tactics, to force George back on a people 
determined not to have him.” 

It would be difficult to look much more foolish than events have 
made this writer look. But I am not sure that one or two British 
writers have not succeeded even in that. 


* « * * 


I have been reading with much interest and some depression a 
booklet on the population question, written by Mr. L. J. Cadbury, 
and published (at 6d.) by the News Chronicle. It argues no disrespect 
to Mr. Cadbury’s handling of the subject, which is admirable, to say 
that the arresting feature of the booklet is the coloured map of 
Europe, showing net reproduction rates for the years 1930-1935. 
The yellow—indicating actual failure to maintain the population- 
level (prospective)—covers all Scandinavia, Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia. Holland alone 
in western Europe north of the Pyrenees is succeeding in repro- 
ducing itself. Hence my depression, coupled with the fact that Mr. 
Cadbury, like every other authority I have read, has no remedy to 
suggest that carries conviction. He seems to think it may be possible 
10 create a social conscience in the matter, and being (as he does not 
mention) the father of five, he may claim to be setting a stimulating 
example. Most advocates of large families (like Hitler) are celibate: 

* * * * 


A paragraph in a letter in The Times by that well-known 
authority on Spain, Mr. Gerald Brenan, raises a question which 
has always rather perplexed me. A Fascist régime in Spain, he writes, 
“is bound, so Ieng as it lasts, to be a permanent source of discord 
and infection in Western Europe.” The question whether Fascism is 


infectious is of considerable importance. There is not much reason 
on the face of it why persons who rule one country dictatorially 
should be much concerned about how other countries are run, except 
in so far as fear and hatred of democracy form a common bond. In 
any case, the practical question is whether a Fascist Spain would be 
in a position in any case to do much harm in Western Europe. What- 
ever harm it could do in Portugal was obviously done long since, and 
no one has much complaint to make of the state of Portugal. It is 
hard to believe that there is any serious danger of post-war France 
going Fascist, and impossible to believe that anything that happens in 
Spain will affect either Belgium or Holland. That Fascism has been, 
and is being, bad for Spain is no doubt true enough, but outsiders 
have no more title to try to save Spain from Fascism than they have 
to save Russia from Communism or Britain from democracy—if 


they happen to harbour a dislike of these systems. 
. . * 


The fortunes of U.N.R.R.A. are a good deal under discussion at 
the moment. One factor that may affect them a good deal is the 
appointment as second in command of the whole organisation of a 
man who has already done some remarkable pieces of work in this 
war, Commander R. G. A. Jackson. Commander Jackson, who is 
a Tasmanian by birth, began the war in the Australian Navy. He 
was seconded to the British Navy, and during the thickest of the 
attack on Malta took a prominent part in organising the defence of 
the island, particularly in the matter of supplies. He was, I believe, 
at one time directing the whole convoy system. Later he went to 
the Middle East Supply Centre ‘at Cairo, first under Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton and then under Lord Moyne, finally becoming Director- 
General of the Centre. Now at the age of 33 he is acquired by 
U.N.R.R.A., and since the Director, Governor Lehmann, is not him- 
self primarily an organiser, the advent of Commander Jackson should 


be of peculiar value. 
* * * * 


Here is a question to which I can give no answer, though I have 
no doubt definite rulings on the subject have been given. How can 
you sell a house, in a county where no land-registration exists, when 
all the relevant deeds have been destroyed by enemy action? The 
owner of the particular house mentioned to me had the deeds of it 
destroyed when his office was blitzed ; if there were duplicates, which 
is uncertain, they were with his solicitor, whose office was also blitzed. 
He himself was killed by enemy action. His executors are now told 
they cannot sell a Louse to which they can show no title. This 
seems to be clearly wrong—but I should like to know what the 
clearly right answer is. 

* ® * * 


Though the fund for the Malta Shrine of Remembrance is theoreti- 
cally closed, it is gaining considerably in interest through belated 
contributions coming in still from distant subscribers. One post 
this week, for example, brought subscriptions from Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Vancouver ; and there have been 
many others. The balance above the “target” total will quite 
certainly be needed. 

* * * 7 

Arnold Bennett once delivered himself of an aphorism which 

certain poker-backed attitudes in France make relevant: “It is only 


a small man who needs to stand on his dignity.” 
JANUS. 
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PRELUDE TO CLIMAX 


By STRATEGICUS 


N the eastern as on the western front, we are on the eve of 
O great events. Once before I have stated that the situation on 
the eastern front is dominated by the manoeuvre for positions, and 
this sufficiently indicates that, though there have been local attempts 
of the Germans to counter-attack, there has been no large-scale clash 
between the armies. These counter-attacks are part of the tactical 
machinery of German defence, and it is certain that any slip will 
not pass unpunished. It might even launch the counter-offensive 
which alone can promise any respite of more than a slight temporary 
character. The tank attack about Sommerfeld, Sorau and Sagan 
must be regarded in this light ; but it was launched from the strong 
triangle of forward bases, Kottbus, Dresden and Chemnitz, which 
the Allies had tried to neutralise by their air attacks. On the 
Danube there has been a renewed counter-attack which might be 
an attempt to spoil an advance towards Austria. But nowhere have 
the counter-attacks been so fierce and sustained as about Goch and 
Calcar, where the Allies are laying the foundations of what may 
develop into a major offensive in the west. It will be seen that 
in spite of significant successes the promise is greater than the 
achievement. 

But this may also be said of the much more spectacular events 
in the Far East. In the Pacific the Americans, with the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops under their command, have had 
to cope with a very novel and intractable problem; and it is a 
remarkable thing that at this stage the Americans should not only 
be winding up the Luzon campaign, but also consolidating their 
landing of Iwojima under cover of a tremendous attack by carrier- 
borne aircraft and Super-Fortresses from the Marianas. This cam- 
paign has, indeed, called forth the most characteristic qualities of 
the Americans ; and the novelty of the problem has been met by a 
daring novelty in the solution. 

At first sight it must have seemed that the distances involved. were 
prohibitive for effective naval action; and yet from the first the 
campaign has depended on the sea. The cardinal actions that saved 
Australia from invasion, and gave check to the Japanese consolida- 
tion, were those of the Coral Sea and Midway. Each of them was 
fought out by aircraft, each in a real sense was decisive. In the Midway 
battle, how precarious was the American position when battle was 
joined ; but the command never héSitated, and fought with deadly 
energy and persistence. The Japanese attempt to capture Port 
Moresby in July of 1942 was broken by the inability to recognise, 
or overcome, the difficulty of supply ; but the Australians and Ameri- 
cans found a solution in the air, and destroyed the Japanese force 
as completely as did the Americans at Guadalcanal. 

It was only when this stage was complete that the main problem 
was tackled. Here were these tremendous distances, with the 
Japanese tentacles stretching out as far as the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. The campaigns in New Guinea and Guadalcanal had 
occupied six months; and the rest of New Guinea was still in 
Japanese hands. In their control were also the vast stretch of the 
Caroline Islands and the Marshalls, the Admiralty Islands brooding 
over New Guinea with the rest of the Solomons as eastern bastions, 
and the Halmaheras, the Palau Islands, the Marianas, and the Bonin 
and Volcano Islands covering the Philippines and the approach 
to Japan. If each of these footholds was to take six months to reduce 
the campaign promised to continue for years and years. For well 
beyond these islands lay the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, 
Indo-China, Burma and China. 

The stupendous panorama of Japan’s Co-Prosperity Sphere, so 
swiftly established on the foundations of the treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbour, and so strongly held by troops trained on German 
manuals and prepared to face conditions that would appal even the 
fanatical Nazis—this might have daunted anyone. But the solution 
was both brilliantly conceived and carried out. The American task 
forces were to range far and wide, carrying destruction to the 
Aleutians, the Kuriles and the Netherlands East Indies ; but running 
through these widespread attacks like a fugue was the sweeping 
movement of Admiral Nimitz’ fleets across the centre of the Pacific. 
These swept up the Gilberts, neutralised the main bases of the 


Carolines, occupied the greater atolls of the Marshalls ; and, under 
cover of this sustained attack, the main land operations developed 
steadily. Operations so far from the Allied bases would have seemed 
impossible ; but the Americans carried their bases with them. Repair 
ships for every type of craft were built and promptly put in use. 
Even under-water welding was carried out in the floating bases ; 
and so, across 5,000 miles, the sweep towards China and Japan 
developed. 

.A strong base was established in the Admiralty Islands. Rabaul, 
the Japanese headquarters, was made untenable by a skilful steady 
approach. But, when the Japanese had come to the conclusion that 
it should be abandoned for Hollandia, MacArthur forestalled them. 
The pace, the ingenuity and the stubborn, indomitable will mani- 
fested in these operations are, I think, unique. It depended upon a 
three-dimensional conception of war that was grasped and applied, 
as it seems, instantaneously. MacArthur began to isolate and leap 
over the Japanese footholds, - Parachute troops, commandos, satura- 
tion air-attacks, formed part of his repertoire ; and over all presided 
the twin demons—the “ Buffaloes” and the “ Bulldozers.” A leap 
would be made within the radius of cover by land-based aircraft, 
the bulldozer would be put to work ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
airstrips would appear and roving aircraft would land upon them as 
nonchalantly as if they had always been based there. 

In this way MacArthur came to Biak ; and, there, he seemed to 
threaten Halmahera. The Japanese had seen the threat, and con- 
centrated 30,000 troops to meet it. MacArthur landed instead in 
Moratai without suffering a single casvalty. The very multiplicity 
of the Japanese bases proved their yndoing. The chance of surprise 
was proportionately increased. When MacArthur landed in Moratai 
Nimitz landed in Palau. There he was only 550 miles from the 
Philippines. He was nearest Mindanao, and the Japanese were on 
the alert. MacArthur landed in Leyte. He was then about 250 
air miles from Mindoro. He ran the gauntlet for some six hundred 
miles and succeeded by his daring. Now, he was practically on the 
south-western fringe of Luzon. He landed about half-way up the 
western side, and then in Bataan. Only when Luzon was well 
gripped did he land in the south-west. Lastly, under the cover of 
attack from a great force of carriers, standing within easy range of 
Japan, he landed and seized the airstrip of Iwojima, some 750 miles 
from Tokyo. He has never conformed to expectation. An 
astonishingly brilliant campaign. 

The British naval forces in the Indian Ocean and Admiral Fraser’s 
fleet, covering the southern flank of the Americans, have their 
co-ordinated part to play in this Far Eastern campaign. These 
developments have their relevance to the operations in Burma. 
There, too, the novel problem bred the novel. solution. This, the 
greatest land campaign against the Japanese, depends for its major 
development on the control of sea+power. in the Indian Ocean. For 
it is the problem of supply that has been the bane of operations in 
Burma ; and yet, can one think of a more daring and ingenious 
solution than that of the Chindits, whose réle it was to operate 
without communications? It has been confirmed that these troops, 
who deliberately led-a most precarious life, were not picked tgoops 
but hard-trained troops, many of them coming from the Home 
Counties, though their eyes and ears were the Burmese Rifles. The 
first part of the task committed to Admiral Mountbatten’s forces, 
the reopening of the land route to China, has been accomplished ; 
and it may not be long before this, which was an end, becomes a 
beginning. For the mainland base for operations against Malaya 
and China is Burma. 

What has been already achieved is this. The Japanese have been 
cut up into fragments which can neither be withdrawn nor rein- 
forced, fed and munitioned. They are still installed in some force 
in New Guinea and the Solomons, and the Australians and New 
Zealand troops are now rounding them up. Their position is hope- 
less and must grow steadily more desperate. But this is the smaller 
part of the Americans’ achievement. It is, so to say, the means to 
the end which is now beginning to appear. With the establishment 
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of the Americans in the Philippines a spear is couched against the 
heart of the Japanese position. Dare they maintain their fleet in 
the south with the Americans in bases less than 250 miles from 
Formosa and barely 400 mies from the Chinese mainland? If they 
abandon the south, Indo-China, China, Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies are open to landings. If they do not, Japan itself and 
the bulk of China are liable to attack. 

The Japanese are, of course, in occupation of all the best of the 
coastal Chinese territory and much of the communication system ; 
and they have been busily engaged in developing an industry which 
can support the war. Particularly in Manchuria their industry is 
strong ; and there they have probably the largest force in any single 
area. It seems likely, therefore, that the occupation of Japan will 
be insufficient to end the war in the Far East. But when the 
European war is over there will be no doubt about the sea power 
available to support the greatest land operations, and there will be 
adequate land and air power. If the prospect of winding up the 
Japanese campaign seems to open up a very distant vista, it is clear 
that so far the enemy has been outwitted and outfought at every 
turn ; and when the forces can be set free from Europe the outlook 
may improve astonishingly. 


THE NIGERIAN STUDENT 


By R. A. HENSON 


HE problem of the educational policy of Britain in regard to 
her African colonies is one of considerable moment. Public 
opinion at home is inclined to be ultra-critical of the way in which 
these colonies have been developed, both economically and politica'ly. 
We are as a nation conscious of the fact that our efforts at colonial 
development are under the critical gaze of the world, and especially 
of our ally, the United States of America. It is important that we 
should not allow ourselves to be stampeded into radical policies by 
the desire to justify ourselves in the eyes of our critics. The problem 
of the education of the African is intimately bound up with the 
whole question of colonial development, the difficulties facing the 
Government are immense, and a cautious, reasoned approach to 
these difficulties is required. A recent tour of duty in Nigeria has 
provided an opportunity for observing some of the problems which 
face those who plan the future welfare and development of our 
West African colonies. 

The difficulties facing those who are undertaking the planning 
of an educational system for the African are enormous. Firstly 
there are difficulties due to geographical and ethnological conditions. 
In Nigeria the majority of the people live in villages, accessible 
only by tracks through the forest or bush. There is a multiplicity 
of tribes, each with varying degrees of intellectual ability and cultural 
development, and each possessing a different language and religion. 
Not all of these tribes are eager to acquire a Western education, and 
this is particularly true of the Mohammedan Hausa and Fulani 
inhabitants of the Northern Territories. The reason for this may 
be their possession of a more definitive language and culture, plus 
a sturdy Mohammedan faith. These races contrast strongly with 
the tribes of the South, who appear less conscious and less proud 
of their indigenous culture. Broadly speaking, these Mohammedans 
are more attractive and likeable than the Southerners, who provide 
the vast majority of clerks and professional men in the Colony. 

Secondly, there are difficulties arising from the intrinsic qualities 
of the African. [Illiteracy is widespread, but the innate intelligence 
of the individual African does not compare very badly with that 
of the European, and he is possessed of an extraordinary memory. 
His ability to memorise facts makes him a good examinee, for he 
can digest and retain the contents of the bulkiest textbook with 
apparent ease. This prize of memory is in many ways a handicap, 
inasmuch as it tends to lead the individual to acquire academic 
qualifications to which he is intellectually not entitled, and in that 
it is accompanied by a profound credulity in the authority of the 
written word. The African with a secondary school education is 
possessed of a vast store of knowledge of a superficial kind, whilst 
his powers of reasoning and judgement are relatively undeveloped. 
There is a concomitant inability to apply theoretical knowledge 
The lack of judgement is perhaps the most serious 
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defect, and this is a great handicap, especially in the practice of 
medicine ; one greets such statements as “the African doctor com- 
petes with the European on equal terms” with considerable 
scepticism. A further important point is the African’s love of words 
and argument. He is inclined to speak and write rashly and without 
due thought, not giving himself time to weigh judiciously the merits 
of any particular question. This quality is well exemplified by the 
ill-advised and sometimes scurrilous nature of the matter published 
in the local press. Against these faults, if one may call them such, 
must be placed on the credit side the enthusiasm, application and 
cheerfulness which the African student shows. 

The moral side of education policy presents even greater problems, 
This aspect of education causes sufficient hard thinking in Britain, 
and in Nigeria, where parts of the country have been under British 
protection for barely forty years, the problem is naturally more acute, 
It must be hard for the African to divorce himself from the super- 
stitions, fears and pagan morality of the primitive tribe. Such a 
divorcement is easier to achieve at a distance, and consequently 
contact with the educated African in Britain can hardly give a true 
indication of the mental outlook of the African. Ju-ju is still rife, 
even amongst Africans who have had a secondary education, and 
its continued influence in the country cannot be ignored. The 
fears and superstitions which haunt the native mind are difficult for 
the European to conceive, but they are terrible in their effect. 

At the present time the labour of educational work in Nigeria 
is shared by the Government and the Missionary Societies. There 
are Government schools in the larger towns and cities, with a few 
training colleges for African teachers. The number of schools of 
secondary standard is scanty. Higher education is at a premium. 
The best example in Nigeria is perhaps the Medical School at 
Lagos, where an excellent course in medicine is prov'ded by members 
of the Colonial Medical Service. The Mission Schools are more 
widely disseminated than those of the Government; wherever a 
Mission is situated a school may be found. These schools have 
done magnificent work, but they are inevitably hampered by lack 
of funds and equipment, and also by shortage of trained personnel, 
There is also a real danger of over-proselytisation in these schools. 
While believing firmly in the necessity of a primary place for 
religious instruction in the education of the African, one must confess 
that there is a present tendency to imbue the African with Christian 
dogma before he has acquired the intellectual background to enable 
him to grasp not only the Wogq4 but also the Spirit of the Christian 
teaching. 

Before making any suggestions for the planning of an educational 
policy there are a few miscellaneous points which merit attention. 
The greatest need of Nigeria is for doctors, nurses, sanitary experts, 
dispensers, administrators, school teachers, engineers and _ skilled 
artisans of all descriptions. Many Nigerians now in the Army will 
return to civil life with a training in a trade. The high social status 
which belongs to the clerical workers—and there are large numbers 
of these—should be attacked, and the importance and dignity of the 
skilled artisan emphasised. It must be remembered, too, that the 
African requires not only book-learning and technical instruction 
but also training in the principles of moral and scientific honesty. 
Finally, those people who know the African best should be consulted 
in formulating any educational plan, and these men and women 
are not frequently encountered in the larger centres which com- 
missions visit and where Government departments are of necessity 
situated. To understand Africa and the African one must go into 
the “ bush.” 

In view of the tremendous difficulties which would be involved 
in attempting to provide education for each separate tribe in the 
Colony it might be best in the beginning to concentrate upon those 
tribes which have so far shown themselves receptive of Western 
education and ideas. A teacher should be provided for every village, 
who would be able to teach the inhabitants, both old and young, 
the English tongue. This is essential, in order that a common 
tongue may be in existence throughout the Colony. The continued 
life of native dialects should be assured as far as possible. The 
workers in the villages could be Africans who had reached school 
certificate standard with a further course of instruction in the arts of 
teaching. Government schools or subsidised Missionary schools of 
secondary standard should be provided in all townships. The 
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conditions of entry should be such that all promising children dis- 
covered by the teachers in the villages should be enabled to attend 
the schools, whatever their financial position. These schools would 
require a fairly high percentage of Europeans on their staffs. The 
question of higher education, one feels, is less burning than that of 
the instruction of the masses, but it is apparent that there is a need 
for the establishment of a university in the Colony. 

The plan which has been briefly outlined, if put into practice, 
would require a large financial outlay, and the colony is a poor 
one. Much help would be required from Britain. It would appear 
however that a proportion of the cost of the scheme, and of other 
plans for development, would be the more easily met if more of the 
profits made from the marketing of the products of the colony were 
returned to the local exchequer for the benefit of the citizens. This 
idea applies also to the retail trade, which is almost entirely in the 
hands of Europeans and Syrians, and from which the African is 
largely debarred. It is impossible adequately to discuss this problem 
within the length of this article. The scheme would require a 
vastly increased staff of trained personnel, many of whom, at least 
for the next few years, would have to be Europeans ; and how many 
university graduates would be attracted by the prospect of service 
in West Africa? 

Finally, the attitude of the Europeans living within the Colony 
is important. Their whole-hearted co-operation is necessary. It is 
not easy to maintain equanimity and a proper sense of justice when 
one is living in the humid heat of the West Coast. Not every man 
finds it easy to live alongside the African and to maintain the 
standards of life which prevail in Britain, but if the Europeans 
living and working in the Colony do not set a worthy example and 
do their best to help the African the task of the educationalist 
in Nigeria will be even more difficult than it is at present. 


SOUTH WALES 


By J. L. HODSON 


OU could draw a picture in figures of what war has done to 
South Wales. It would begin something like this: miners 
down by 20,000, tinplate workers by 12,000, but workers in ship- 
building repairs, genera] engineering, motor vehicles, aircraft and 
explosives up by 100,000. They'll] tell you in their picturesque 
fashion that in pre-war days nobedy in South Wales knew what a 
micrometer was. The region had little but ccal and iron, steel and 
tinplate. The war has turned it into a belt of factories, with much 
précision work, from teleprinters to engine parts. The Govern- 
ment built several ordnance factories in Wales as a whole. In addi- 
tion, there are 28 Government-owned, run by agents, and a further 
21 built during the war by private enterprise. Wales had 234,776 
unemployed in 1933; she hasnt 15,000 today. What does that 
mean? It means, among other things, that 10,000 men and 
women pronounced unfit for industrial work (some hadn’t had a 
job for 15 years) have worked again as watchmen, sweepers-up, 
and on odd light jobs in factories, and that 130,000 women are in 
factories today, half of them for the first time. (About 47 per cent. of 
the women want to remain there.) It means that one of the 
“ghosts” of South Wales, which was a reputation for being a 
difficult and somewhat violent industrial region for labour, has been 
pretty firmly laid. I met Government officials who said that 
English industrialists (not Welsh) have been delighted with Welsh 
workers, saying that the girls are the most adaptable and intelligent 
they have employed, putting that down to better education and 
absence of a long industrial background—which absence makes 
them “keener” at their machines. (Subject for argument here, I 
daresay.) I asked: “What about the men?” They said the in- 
dustrialists liked the men,’ too, but had added: “You must take 
them into your confidence, listen to their arguments. They like 
discussion, and you must be patient. Treat them like real human 
beings, and you'll be all right.” (But is this peculiar to Wales?) 
There is another picture suggested by figures—a most sombre 
one. Some 3,000 miners are awaiting examination to see if they 
have silicosis (a lung disease resulting from dust in the pit). Sdme 
have been waiting for that examination for several months. And what 
a predicament that is—to wait for months for a medical examina- 
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tion which may prove a virtual condemnation to slow death. How 
little some of us know of our Britain! How small in some respects 
has been our nation’s energy and vision! About half the men who 
have worked in anthracite pits (workers in those pits today are 
16,000 or 17,000) suffer either from silicosis or its milder forms (a 
milder form, pneumccomosis, is now pensionable). The South 
Wales Miners’ Federation now want miners to be examined periodi- 
cally. That seems eminently sensible. They have not always 
wanted it. There was a time when they were afraid of men being 
paid off. A miners’ leader said to me: “We've wanted work at 
the price of life—not now, though. It’s only the Essential Works 
Order which keeps a lot of those anthracite miners down the pit 
at all.” But we are making some small progress. In some (not 
all, I think) anthracite pits they are boring holes 8 ft. deep into the 
uncut coal and forcing water in to kill the dust, they are putting a 
kind of jelly on pit-road surfaces to keep dust down, they are 
using water sprays on coal-cutters. Another good thing: one of the 
half-dozen new standard factories being built, or to be built, in South 
Wales will be at Ammanford in the anthracite region. The products 
made, I am told, must be such as will find work for men partially 
incapacitated in those anthracite pits. Surely one bit of planning 
everybody would approve. 

I, an Englishman, never go to South Wales without being warmed 
and refreshed by the people (Of course, they are not all Welsh. 
But some English there, I hear, are upholders of Welsh National- 
ism.) You can say the Welsh are borne away on their eloquence, 
and that is sometimes true. You can say their enthusiasm for music 
is sO great that they'll sing poor music as whole-heartedly as fine 
music—and there’s a grain of truth in that, too, I daresay. You 
can say every Welshman is a politician—and why not? (Personally, 
J wish he were.) You can call on a shopowner and find him 
writing a speech or a letter to the newspaper. You can ride in the 
train and find yourself hearing a discussion on last Sunday’s sermon 
at the chapel, and whether or not religion is declining or Liberalism 
reviving or Communism on the descent or whether Labour leaders 
are losing the common touch. 

I sat with a group of Welshmen who argued on several of those 
topics, especially religion and politics, and they were eloquent on 
all and agreed on none. Mr. Hughes-Jones (to use a generic name) 
said the young people were leaving the churches because the old 
people ran them, and the old people were all Liberals and the 
young people were all Socialists, and they wouldn’t listen to 
Liberalism preached from the pulpit. Mr. Jones-Hughes said, on 
the contrary, the churches had never been so strong, because 
preachers were getting down to realities and bringing problems 
from the Sea of Galilee to Merthyr Tydfil, and not burking any- 
thing; and that even small chapels had credit balances of £400 
or £500, with working folk subscribing from £3 to £15 a year. 
Moreover, the churchés which, even ten or twenty years ago, 
thought drama was the devil’s invention, were now prepared to 
encourage plays and films and the radio in putting over Chris- 
tianity, and vestries held dances attended by British and American 
and other soldiers. No doubt at all, said Mr. Jones-Hughes, that 
the churches had marched with the times. But Mr. Hughes-Jones 
didn’t agree. Why, only ten years ago his drama society was 
forced to leave the vestry because they performed Bernard Shaw’s 
You Never Can Tell, and what harm was there in that, pray? And 
so the argument went on. ‘ 

I asked my group of Welsh friends how the Welsh tongue was 
getting on. Was it used more or less? They were more united 
on this, believing it to be more rather than less. Sixteen weekly 
journals are published in Welsh, one of which sells 30,000 copies ; 
and many Welsh churches hold their services in Welsh, while at 
others they are bi-lingual, Welsh in the morning and English at 
night, or they sing the hymns in Welsh and preach the sermon in 
English, How many of us who write novels in English know 
that we have some eighteen colleagues writing novels in Welsh? 
I saw one that was published the other day, exceilently printed 
and bound, for the sum of 6s. Others are published with paper 
backs at fifteen pence. And yet, are novels in Welsh surprising 
when one learns that one million people speak Welsh? I had 
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supper with a woman turned sixty who 
Welsh in her own hand. 

But the love of books is not so widespread, perhaps, as the love 
of music. During the long years of depression the South Welsh 
could almost have said its song “was too sorrowful for singing.” 
And yet they did not. They sang their hearts out, and kept sane 
thereby. A fine soprano soloist said to me that she had never sung 
so well in her life nor with such inspiration as when she sang 
alongside a male choir, many of whom had been out of work for 
ten years. And when the volunteer firemen went from Wales 
to aid Plymouth during the Blitz, they sang on the Hoe during 
the lulls, while searchlights, ’'ve no doubt, wove the.r beams over- 
head. No, you cannot stop the voice of Wales from breaking into 
song. Nor can you prevent parents from encouraging their children 
to study and rise in the world. You could say with small exaggera- 
tion, scratch a Welsh teacher and you'll find that a miner was the 
father, and that’s true of clergy and journalists almost as often. 
Mr. Arthur Horner, President of the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion, told me an odd thing, or it seemed odd at first sight. It was 
that most of the pitboys called Bevin boys who are Welsh are 
well educated today, and that that is so because of the great depres- 
sion I’ve spoken of earlier. I asked how that came about? He 
said it was because there were no jobs to attract them from school 
at an early age, and they went to school all the longer. Some 
irony in that fact. 

War has brought immense changes to South Wales. Peace will 
bring more. The future is faced with hope mixed with some appre- 
hension ; but there appear to be good grounds for hope. For one 
thing there is a balance in industry in this area which had never 
existed before. Some of these new factories ought to be powerfui 
weapons in fighting the grievous unemployment South Wales has 
known in other years. 


CHILDREN AND “ HOMES ” 


By JAMES E. MacCOLL 


MONG ll the local authorities of the country, the London 

County Council, by virtue of its size and wealth, occupies a 
special position. Any shortcomings it may display are bound to 
attract attention far beyond the boundaries of the County of London. 
At a time when the public conscience has been peculiarly and 
acutely sensitive to suggestions of neglect of children, there was 
bound to be a special interest in the allegations of mismanagement 
made by well-known London Juvenile-Court magistrates in respect 
of the homes maintained by the Council for young people coming 
before the courts. There is a certain satisfaction in seeing the lion’s 
tail twisted in the case of an authority so vast and so respectable as 
the L.C.C., a satisfaction not diminished when that authority is 
controlled by a political party which, in matters of social reform, 
is apt to be rather over-conscious of its own exclusive virtues. But 
beyond trivial considerations of this kind there has been a widespread 
tendency to ask, if abuses can happen in the green tree of the metro- 
polis, what may be happening in the dry trees of poorer authorities 
in remoter parts of the country. 

The immediate cause of the inquiry, as is well known, was that a 
small girl of seven, taken by the Court for safe keeping from a mother 
who was alleged to have neglected her, had been placed in the 
company of older girls of very varying standards of sexual morality. 
On this matter the report is reassuring. The magistrates knew pretty 
well the conditions into which they were sending her, and her stay 
did the little girl “some good and no harm. She was properly re- 
ceived into the home and properly cared for while she was there.” 
There has clearly been no sort of scandal here. But the report has 
wisely looked beyond the immediate affair of this particular child, 
or the amenities of a home, opened in the middle of war, which had 
only been running three weeks. Questions much more serious 
demand attention. The report diagnoses “cumulative discontent of 
both magistrates and probation officers,” and “ something amounting 
almost to a state of warfare.” It prescribes new “machinery for 
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easy and frequent consultation among the parties interested in the 
London Remand Homes,” and places responsibility for running it 
upon the Home Office. 
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Here is the real explanation and the real tragedy. Too many 
different people share responsibility for the child who is taken to 
court, some, like the magistrates themselves, independent, some 
under the Home Office, some under the Education Authority, which 
is the L.C.C. This wide variety of authority leaves plenty of room 
for misunderstanding among enthusiastic people. The magistrate 
may feel that his plans, formed after careful weighing of reports and 
talks with the child, are frustrated by officers of the Authority who, 
however experienced, have had no personal contact with him. The 
Authority may, in turn, be irritated by what it feels is the amateurish 
officiousness of the magistrates. “Moreover, an Authority which is 
concerned with every aspect of education from the cradle to the 
university may see the problem of delinquency in a different per- 
spective from that of the magistrate, absorbed in the problems of his 
own court. Nor do magistrates always remember that language 
calculated to sting a naughty boy to a sense of wrongdoing is inap- 
propriate to apply in open court to the representatives of a great 
public authority. “There are great potentialities for trouble, and it is 
surprising that the Home Office has not done more to secure smooth 
co-operation. Now only an urgent sense of the pre-eminent needs 
of the children will enable the parties to this dispute to swallow their 
pride and their resentment in order to get down to the job in hand. 

The central difficulty of the remand home problem is that differing 
types of children in fluctuating numbers have to be housed at short 
notice. There are probably as few children remanded of really good 
character as there are of really bad, nor is it easy to ascertain quickly 
where a child comes on the scale of virtue. He may have been 
the victim of cruelty or neglect of a kind entitling him to the 
greatest sympathy and consideration, but that does not prevent him 
necessarily from being a particularly difficult and unpleasant boy. 
He may, on the other hand, have committed a very grave crime, 
but have engaging qualities which make him easy to handle. These 
things can only be found out experimentally, and they make cut-and- 
dried classification impossible. Everybody agrees that children under 
eight years, the age above which criminal responsibility can be 
proved, should be kept as separate as the exigencies of wartime and 
evacuation permit. What further separation is desirable is a matter 
of opinion. The magistrates want strict separation between those 
involved in “misbehaviour” and “sexual misbehaviour.” The 
report has “ more confidence in the decisions of a wise superintendent 
aided by skilled supervisors than in any formally prescribed line of 
demarcation.” The magistrates certainly seem to have displayed a 
prepossession towards a purely sexual criterion which would do as 
much harm as it would good. The more all children can be treated 
as normal the sooner they will become normal. 

It is important that considerations of administrative smoothness 
in the remand homes should not lead to perfunctory work in the 
courts. If the needs of the situation call for more accommodation, 
more accommodation must be provided, and not the needs neglected. 
Some remarks in the report on the use of remand facilities are less 
happy in this respect than are the actual recommendations. It is 
suggested, for example, that psychological reports are asked for too 
freely, a strangely reactionary view, accompanied by the ingenuous 
proposal that where “really necessary for a decision these could 
be obtained in the precincts of the court.” This underrates the 
difficulty for magistrates of assessing the needs of a child without 
a remand for a period of observation. The Lord Chancellor’s Rules 
prescribe that the Court shall obtain such information as it requires 
to deal with a child or young person “in his best interests,” and 
where it is not fully available shall consider the desirability of re- 
manding him for such inquiry as may be necessary. So often nobody 
knows much about a child in the courts. Frequently he has been 
evacuated, or there have been continuous staff changes at his school ; 
even his parents often see very little of him. The most careful 
inquiries at his home are not a substitute for living with him, and 
in difficult cases the Court is wise to make free use of remands “in 
custody.” 

The wrath of democracy is not always discriminating. Public 
explosions of the kind which have greeted this incident may easily 
be wounding and unjust to imnocent people, and there have been 
recently too many allegations of neglect of children for it to be 
reasonable to expect public opinion to be quiescent. But rather 
than spend time on the apportionment of individual blame, it may 
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be more profitable to notice behind the cases two defects of the 
times. Young children have suffered’ terribly from the war, and 
unless the country is prepared to insist upan priority of staff and 
priority of buildings for children, indignation will always appear a 
little self-righteous. The other defect is less obvious, but comes out 
very clearly in this report. it is implicit in the contrast drawn 
between the “interest and enthusiasm ” of members of the Council, 
and a “certain indifference and lack of enterprise” on the part of 
officials. If there were a proper balance of authority between mem- 
bers and officials such a contrast should be impossible. Local 


government in this war has suffered badly from the idea, which | 


Charles Fox condemned in a previous war, that democratic govern- 
ment “is all right for holidays and sunshine, but inapplicable to a 
day of distress and difficulty.” When elected councillors again exer- 
cise an authority commensurate with the responsibility entrusted to 
them by the electorate, the necessity for these unhappy inquiries will 
be much reduced. 


. 
UNDERGROUND STORY 
By ALAIN VERNEY 

VEN in 1940, when the Germans were parading along the 

avenues of Paris, there lingered within French hearts some 
frail hope, strengthened by the voices and messages of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and General de Gaulle. Then the petty “ Pétainist 
Press” began to fawn on the Germans and whine and confess to 
sins, imaginary in the past, at the time all too real. A few dailies 
tried to outwit the drastic Nazi control; when compelled to publish 
their news and their news-comments, they mocked them subtly by 
altering now a word, now a punctuation mark, so that an under- 
current of truth kept running in their very depths, felt everywhere 
but coming to the surface at rare intervals. Yet the Germans at 
last understood, and suppressed them. Apart from two or three 
exclusive literary reviews, disguising the nation’s feeling in poetic, 
surrealist or mythological garb, there remained only the all-potent 
French Goebbelized Press. It is all but impossible to imagine 
the plight of such times: your ideals were being basely traduced 
and sullied and you could not speak; you felt your silence was 
being mistaken abroad for consent, your helplessness for help to 
the hated enemy, and all the time you knew that your hatred and 
your shame were of no avail. This was a living nightmare, dispelled 
only by night, but renewed every day by the Nazified morning press, 
a nightmare akin io, but much worse than, the evil conjured by 
Kafka in “ The Castle” and “The Trial.” 

Yet something was possible. Unknown to each other, several 
groups of readers felt the urge of writing and printing secretly, if 
only to save honour, what no paper would care or dare to print. 
The aim of the Clandestine Press was moral and ‘spiritual as much 
as political, and Défense de la France—D.F.—expressed at its best 
what is involved in the words of Pascal, which it chose to inscribe 
every month on its secretly published double page, je ne crois que 
les histoires dont les témoins se font égorger. 

Great difficulties had to be overcome before the first number of 
D.F. could be completed on the symbolic date, July 14th, 1941. 
The necessary tools had to be secured ; a rotaprint and a typewriter 
were needed, as the Roneo system would have given poor results, 
P... somehow got a light rotaprint (80 kilogrammes) working quickly 
without requiring too much electricity. The typewriter was provided 
by two young volunteers,.who entered a Nazified Government office ; 
choosing the best they could find, théy put it in an old potato sack 
and triumphantly walked away, without noticing ten yards of black 
and red ribbons trailing from the bag behind them. The requisite 
plant once acquired, the next problem was the question of how to 
use it. A schoolmaster, a doctor, three young women students and 
a nurse resolved to learn the technique and succeeded after forty 
hours of earnest efforts, though the professional man who had 
agreed to teach them had warned them they would need at least 
five or six months’ training. : 

It became possible to start work as soon as safe premises could 
be found. But where could an “underground” newspaper find 
safe premises in 1941? The romantic obvious answer was—under- 
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ground. So D.F. established its quarters in a dusty room, crammed 
with torn uncut old theses, in the very heart of the Sorbonne’s 
substructure. It was, as the crow flies, within three minutes reach 
of the great university lecturing hall, or rather as a nightbird flies, 
for none but that would have known its way in the maze ef pitch- 
dark subterranean staircases and passages. But for the Résistance 
no place can be safe for long. When the group had to leave 
hurriedly, a better printing plant was ordered by means of specially 
forged official authorisations. The party which was to fetch it 
had agreed to telephone a message, referring to the new Offset 
Rotaprint as Simone—and soon it was learnt that “Simone was 
staying as a guest in the bathroom of M.A.D.,” the well-known 
professor of Greek at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

Later on Simone was transferred to a cork-lined padded room, 
as it was necessary otherwise to play the piano or the wireless at 
their loudest to conceal all the sounds of the noisy machine, and 
the neighbours began to res2ut dangerously the proximity of such 
bohemians. It was consequently only prudent to remove the 
rotaprint. Like ail of us, it was provided with a false identity card 
and a fictitious story —a synonométre Le Verrier was being consigned 
by the Faculty of Science to a branch laboratory, It had a strong 
escort; girls opened the way—zgiris always open all ways in the 
Résistance—and armed cyclists accompanied the lorry on its journey. 
The end of Simone, the Rotaprint then serving with the Maquis, 
was that of the women and the children of Oradour ; it was burnt 
alive in a quarry, when the Germans found it in 1944. It had had 
its day, and had long been. superseded by several three-ton presses. 

Past experiences had shown that deserted out-of-the-way hiding- 
places were the most dangerous in the long run. So the first press was 
set up in the back room of a large laundry, where its din was 
covered by that of the washing-machinery. It pleased the old lady 
who owned the premises, as she felt she had a personal interest 
in taking revenge on Pétain, whom she could not forgive for being 
born in the same year as herself. When Darnand’s French Gestapo 
raided the house, whilst everyone was escaping through a hidden 
door, “Granny” loudly protested again and again that they could 
not teach her how-to recognise “ wicked terrorists” as she always 
listened to Darnand and Henriot’s descriptions of them; her 
lodgers did not tally with them, they even had good manners! The 
Milice was at last convinced of her good faith and sheer stupidity. 

Another press was put up in a small Parisian factory (at Clichy), 
“working for Germany” under the supervision of a few Nazis. - 
The room in which it was locked was next to that of the Germans, 
so that no suspicion was aroused. However, if they had rushed in 
unexpectedly, either there would have been time to lower by a 
crane the enormous box which hung high above the press, and which 
when lowered concealed it completely, or the well-armed bodyguard 
would have availed themselves of another advantage the room 
possessed—its window looked on to a deep canal. Actually the 
materials were brought in and the papers brought out in the canteen’s 
lorries without being interfered with at any time. At the next 
stage a printing concern was openly purchased and installed in-a 
three-storied house situated within two hundred yards of the 
notorious Santé, in the cells of which so many Gaullists were 
starved to death. It was under the unsuspecting eyes of policemen 


‘from the Santé that five lorries discharged the heavy apparatus 


that was needed to supply every region of France with D.F. 

When Paris rose, part of the group—which had increased every 
year—insisted on exchanging setting-sticks for tommy-guns, whilst 
the others prepared in haste the first open number of D.F., then 
rushed out to shout its too-long-whispered name in the streets, 
where the fight was raging: the vicious fire of German guns seemed 
but to serve as a salute announcing to all clandestine journalists the 
new birth of their papers. For the first time one met the comrades 
in arms “of Combat—Franc-Tireur, Libération, Front National, 
L’Humanité, Le Populaire, La France Libre, Le Parisien Libéré, 
L’Aurore, L’Aube. Everyone of these had passed through similar 
experiences and different adventures ; D.F. has been singled out here 
not sO much as a tribute to a recent past but as a typical example 
of all clandestine papers, which have shared common anxieties, 


common hardship and common victory. 
* 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the*House of Lords, last week, there took place an interesting 

debate on the subject of war memorials. Lord Chatfield opened 
the discussion in his capacity of chairman of the War Memorials 
Advisory Council, and asked for and obtained an official statement 
to the effect that the report of the Council had the general approval 
and support of His Majesty’s Government. What, therefore, are the 
nature and functions of the War Memorials Advisory Council and 
what does their report contain? In April of last year the Royal 
Society of Arts, under the presidency of Dr. Armstrong, summoned 
a conference to discuss the means by which the public could be 
persuaded to demand a higher standard of taste and fitness in future 
war memorials. An Advisory Council was thereafter formed under 
the presidency of Lord Chatfield, upon which, in addition to the 
Society of Arts, other organisations and societies should also be 
represented. The scope and authority of this Council can best be 
indicated by mentioning some only of the many associated societies 
who have agreed to assist in its discussions. They include the: 
National Trust, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, the Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and the Arts, the Men of the Trees, the 
National Council of Social Service, the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation, the Headmasters’ Conference, the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes, and the Royal Institute of British Architects. It 
may be said, indeed, that no established society concerned either with 
the preservation of our ancient heritage or the provision of future 
social or cultural amenities is unrepresented on this Advisory Council; 
the Report, therefore, is a most important document, and one which 
should be studied by all authorities, whether urban or rural, who may 
be concerned with the erection of memorials to commemorate those 
who fell in the second German War. 


* . . * 


The problem is obviously one which must be approached with 
tact. It would be a grave error on the part of any Council, however 
representative or impressive it may be, to seek to impose any 
general pattern or standard in a matter so closely identified with deep 
and intimate personal feeling. The War Memorials Advisory Council 
do not, therefore, say to the public: “This is what we think you 

. ought to do”: that would be an act of impertinent indelicacy. What 
they say is: “After the war you will wish in your locality to erect 
some memorial to commemorate the fallen ; we propose to establish 
central and regional bodies who will be able, if asked, to provide 
you with expert advice.” I do not believe that such a suggestion will 
diminish the individuality or intimacy of local memorials, or can 
reasonably offend any susceptibilities. The problem will in itself 
entail some form of consultation, and even of co-ordination. Every 
urban, rural and even parish council will from the start be faced 
with the fact that there already exists in the market square or on the 
village green a memorial to those who fell in the last war ; in many 
cases these memorials occupy the only available site ; the difficulty of 
either duplicating or enlarging existing memorials will at once become 
apparent ; and it will be a relief to local authorities or committees to 
know that there does exist a body of experts who have carefully 
studied the problem and who-are prepared to put before them’ 
several alternative solutions from which they themselves can choose, 
since the chief value of the Report is that it does not recommend any 
uniform pattern, but suggests several alternative ways in which the 
wishes of a local community can be met. , 

* * * * 

What are these alternatives? The main essential is that any 
memorial should provide, in permanent form, a record of the names 
of those who lost their lives, and in gratitude to whom the memorial 
has been erected. In all too many memorials of the last war the 
inscriptions were badly cut, or poor material was used, with the 
result that today they have become either unsightly or blurred. The 
Council recommend, therefore, thac in future greater care and know- 
Yedge should be devoted to the inscriptions.or, alternatively, that a 
Book of Remembrance should be provided which would perpetuate 
not the names only, but also the achievements, of those who fell. 


The Report suggests also that when the memorials take the form 
of monuments they should not be “mere standardised products of 
commerce ” ; but that every endeavour should be made to secure the 
services of individual artists “ well acquaintéd with, or prepared to 
study, the sentiments of the community . . . and the location chosen 
for the memorial.” ‘There will be cases, moreover, in which the 


sum collected will exceed that needed for a single monument, and 


when the balance can be expended upon some social purpose likely 
to prove of lasting benefit to the community as a whole. Prominent 
among such purposes would be the erection of community centres 
and village halls which are so badly needed in many rural areas. 
Alternative suggestions are playing-fields and children’s playgrounds, 
parks and open spaces, hill tops or view points, memorial trees and 
avenues, gardens of memory, or the preservation of local buildings 
of historical or architectural importance. The more enlightened 
parish councils, moreover, might be willing to pool their resources, 
and to combine in creating some fine memorial for the whole area 
in place of small and often inadequate monuments on separate village 
greens. And, finally, service, regimenta! and national memorials 
should, whenever possible, be subjected to careful and expert con- 
sideration in advance. 
* . * * 


In recommending this Report to the House of Lords last week, 
Lord Chatfield stressed the point that after the last war there was in 
fact no “co-ordinated thought” on the subject of memorials, and 
that his Advisory Council had as its main purpose the creation of 
a body or bodies from whom expert advice could be obtained. 
“There is one thing,” he said, “that we do not pretend to do, and 
that is to lay down any laws or rules.” He also drew attention to 
the need for making provision for future maintenance, so that the 
memorials, when once erected, should not thereafter fall into decay, 
and “be no longer things of beauty and respect.” Other speakers 
drew attention to the chaotic effect produced by unrestricted indi- 
vidual initiative ; Lord Winster instariced the gawky asymmetry of 
Trafalgar Square, Lord Samuel the jumble of statues at Hyde Park 
Corner, Lord Esher the shaming ugliness of Charing Cross Bridge. 
The Bishop of Chichester urged that we should imitate Chichele’s 
example after Agincourt, and found another All Souls; and Lord 
Lang of Lambeth drew attention to the fundamental importance of 
carefully designed lettering, and instanced the distinction given to 
inscriptions by such artists as Eric Gill or Edward Johnston. Lord 
Munster, in replying, gave the general blessing of the Government to 
the Report of the Advisory Council which, he felt sure, would 
provide a “useful guide” to all local or voluntary bodies concerned 
with the erection of memorials. It was a sensible debate, a useful 
debate, and one which deserved more publicity than it secured. 

- * . * 


It would be foolish to contend that all the memorials of the last 
war were lacking in taste or dignity; we have only to compare 
them with those erected after the South African war to realise how 
much the knowledge of our aediles and the awareness of the public 
have improved. We have the Cenotaph, the Scottish War 
Memorial, the cloisters at Winchestei, the garden at Canterbury 
Cathedral, and such fine municipal memorials as that designed at 
Leicester by Sir Edwin Lutyens. The difficulty arises rather in 
regard to the smaller, and especially the village, memorials when 
funds are scanty, experience limited, and local individualism intense. 
It is to the parish rather than to the city that the War Memorials 
Advisory Council should address their most urgent and their most 
tactful appeals. It is inevitable that small local communities should 
wish their memorial to be personal and intimate, and should be 
reluctant to invite the assistance of some outside body which may 
seem to them inhumen, intellectual or remote. From this aspect the 
presence on the Council of representatives of the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes is perhaps more important even than the 
assistance of the R.I.B.A-. For what is needed above all is a sense 
of permanent rather than immediate responsibility on the part of 
the ordinary man and woman, 
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THE THEATRE 


«Much Ado About Nothing.” * At the Winter Garden.—— ‘* Laura,”’ 
At the St. Martin’s. 

Mr. Donatp WotrFirt has brought his company to London for a fort- 
night’s season prior to an overseas tour, and playgoers should not 
Jose this opportunity of seeing his production of King Lear, which is 
one of his greatest successes. Much Ado About Nothing is a 
comedy which demands exquisite production and brilliant acting of 
the lightest and most subtle art. Mr. Wolfit’s Benedict is not dull, 
but it is somewhat ponderous, while Miss Rosalind Iden’s Beatrice 
is lively without being quite irresistible. In other respects the 
present production lacks the beauty and distinction which are 
necessary to do justice to the poetry of the play. 

Of Laura it can only be said that it is excessively dull, and affords 
little scope to the gifts of Sonia Dresdel. It is a murder play, but 
for the whole of the first act and a good deal of the second it is 
difficult if not impossible to make out who has been murdered or 
who was the murderer. This may have created an exciting suspense 
in the novel reader, but in this dramatised version it is productive 
only of tedium and irritation. Like Miss Dresdel, Robert Beatty 
and Raymond Lovell are thrown away in their parts. 

. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At Warners.——‘* Can’t Help Singing.” 
** Russia’s Foreign Policy.’’ At the 


“Arsenic and Old Lace.”’ 
At the Leicester Square. 
Empire. 

Arsenic and Old Lace belongs to a class of self-burlesquing melo- 
drama, and it is a matter of opinion whethez, in the screen version, 
the fun too much dilutes the drama. The film is farce, and farce of 
ahigh order. Wholesale “ mercy-killing” by two dear old Brooklyn 
ladies is interrupted by a pair of less kindly murderers, and if the 
story is always on the threshold of the lunatic asylum the bad taste 
is soon forgiven. Frank Capra enjoys himself out-shocking the 
horror-film directors, Cary Grant loses no opportunity to tear an 
improbable passion to tatters, and Raymond Massey gives a most 
convincing imitation of Boris Karloff. In short, this is a slim piece 
of cinema which is as good as it needs to be. : 

Deanna Durbin makes her first technicolored appearance in an 
expensive production called Can’t Help Singing, which employs the 
natural wonders of the American West as a background for a musical 
comedy set in the middle of the last century. The plot is unim- 
portant to the point of occasional invisibility, bur Jerome Kern’s 
music is tuneful, we!l sung and well recorded. Although the colour 
in Can’t Help Singing is often garish, there are some beautiful shots 
of the covered-wagons crossing prairie and desert on their way to 
the promised land of California, and the film finishes with a.paean of 
praise for this land of fantastic plenty. Film sequences of this kind 
are no doubt made with one eye on the publicity value of such mani- 
festations of parochial enthusiasm. 

The climax to Deanna Durbin’s journey certainly shows us a very 
different place from the destination of the Joad family in The Grapes 
of, Wrath, which has lately been revived with great success at the 
Everyman Theatre in Hampstead. Surely no comparable achieve- 
ment has reached the screen since this film was made in 1939. There 
is one scene in which the starving family, huddled together around 
the wheel of the tumble-down car which is carrying them and their 
belongings from the exhausted soil of Oklahoma to the promise of 
the West, becomes a symbol of all mankind struggling forward 
against suffering and persecution. “They’re not human beings, 
they’re just animals,” says the immaculate petrol-station attendant as 
the family, frightened but undefeated, faces the perils of the journey 
which is to bring them, not to work and a home, but to the vicious 
commercialism of California. John Ford, the director, has never 
done better work, and such actors as Jane Darwell, Henry Fonda 
and John Carradine have never since touched the heights they reach 
here. Jane Darwell’s final speech, in which she says for the depleted 
family moving on: “We are the people, we keep on a-coming,” is 
agreat moment of the cinema. 

In the programme of the Empire, Leicester Square, The Thin 
Man Goes Home has been joined by Russia’s Foreign Policy, a film 
in the Canadian World in Action series. This film gives a more 
tealistic picture of Russia’s past, present and probable future than 
any yet to reach the screen. Much of the visual material is familiar, 
ge has been assembled into a form neither sentimentally eulogistic 

cynically disparaging. Russia, the film says, is neither heaven 

nor hell, but a purposeful country whose people are informed by a 

new spirit which the rest of the world will ignore or misinterpret 

atits peril. The account given of Russia’s recent political develop- 
ment is honest and non-partisan. EpGaR ANSTEY. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


IT is good to have a new recording of Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto, 
which used to be more often heard in public than any other of his 
pianoforte concertos. This recording by Solomon and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, under Sir Adrian Boult (H.M.V. D.B. 8973-6) 
in no way rivals the H.M.V. recording of the same concerto by ‘Artur 
Schnabel, with Dr. Malcolm Sargent and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, since it lacks the “ bite ” and the vitality which characterise 
Schnabel’s playing, but it is a pleasurable, musicianly performance all 
the same. The attention of music-lovers may be directed particularly 
to a comparison of the two pianists in the slow movement where 
Schnabel‘ obtains an extraordinary expressiveness through his in- 
comparable fingering. 

Toscanini and the N.B.C. Orchestra of New York are rather wasted 
on an Adagio for Strings by Barber (H.M.V. D.B. 6180), a conven- 
tional piece of music of no particular character. The opposite is the 
case with the recording of Gluck’s Ballet Suite, arranged by Felix 
Mott! (H.M.V. C3420), which is only indifferently played by the 
Boston Promenade Orchestra, under Arthur Fiedler. Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, on the other hand, gives quite a lively performance of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Caprice Espagnol, with the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Col. DX1180-1). 

I can again recommend the instalment of “Old Time Dances ” 
this month, which includes a Schottische (“Honeysuckle and the 
Bee”), and a Polka (“See me dance the Polka”), Col. D.X. 1179. 
I get more pleasure from these recordings than from many more 
pretentious ones, and I think my readers will also. One of these, for 
example, is the recording of two songs by Hugo Wolf, Secrecy, and 
Over Night, sung by Richard Tauber; with orchestra. I do not like 
German songs sung in English, especially the songs of Wolf, who 
treated the German language with a mastery comparable to that of 
Purcell’s treatment of English. Nor do I think that Tauber, gifted as 
he is, does them justice. Another disappointing record is “Our 
Greatest Successes,” No. 2,a medley of songs and duets sung by Anne 
Ziegler and Webster Booth, with orchestra (H.M.V. Bogor). I cannot 
imagine with whom these songs have a great success, certainly it is 
not with me. ; we 2D 


ART 


L. S. Lowry at the Lefévre Galléries. 


WitH the exception of Henri Rousseau, I cannot work up much 
enthusiasm for those diligent contemporary primitives who come 
under the genera] heading of “Peintres de Dimanche,” and who 
paint, I feel sure, every day of the week except perhaps on Sundays. 
I am particularly irritated by their sophisticated inability to draw the 
human figure. Even Utrillo is liable to people his canvases with 
inadequate puppets, and Lowry, who is to Lancashire what Utrillo 
is to Paris, fills his pictures with ill-drawn automata less human than 
the pain-ravaged creatures of Picasso’s “Guernica.” 


I can accept the Lowry marionette when it measures no more 
than three-quarters of an inch in height, when it is dominated by its 
landscape, but I confess that in such pictures as “The Board 
Meeting,” the inadequate drawing robs me of the impact. Perhaps 
Iam wrong ; perhaps in terms of the industrial north man becomes a 
lean-shanked, masked, power-unit moving aimlessly and rapidly 
to and fro in a purgatory of cold weather and hot smoke. I 
acknowledge that Lowry may see him as he is, that in the grim 
country, in which Lowry lives, man is a cog in the machine, and a 
badly made cog as well. For my part, I cannot help feeling that 
homo sapiens is a more wonderful phenomenon than this, even when 
seen as savagely as by Goya or Daumier. I resent the Lowry 
automaton so fiercely that I must coricede part of his actuality by 
the very degree of my revulsion, but I am inclined to think that some 
part of Lowry’s convention rises out of his inability to draw the 
human figure. This grisly doll is not the jolly middle-aged lady 
Utrillo always sees from behind, because Utrillo cannot draw her 
form in front ; the Lowry figure is a mindless, herded, seedy figment 
painted into an industrial landscape which is in a class by itself. No 
one else can paint the midlands with that unromantic purity of 
vision. Here is no partisan complaint, weighted with propaganda ; 
here is a desolate statement of a place where men live in bleak 
poverty from year to year, painted by an uncompromising, unsenti- 
mental man, in a way which speaks more clearly than any passionate 
denunciation. Here are the quick who will not die, early grown 
old, but never changing—teeming in all Lowry’s pictures, behind the 
black windows and in the- grey streets. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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~LETTERS TO 


OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


Sir,—With some eight years’ experience as a chemist in smaller industrial 
firms, I feel able to endorse many of the views of “ Young Chemist” on 
the attitude of young scientists in industry. A university course in the 
natural sciences involves a systematic training in the search for objective 
truth and accuracy, and three or four years of such training is bound 
to have a considerab'e influence on a student who takes his subject 
seriously. Thus the nature of his studies predisposes the young graduate 
towards idealism and towards a desire to serve science regardless of 
other considerations. 

In a practical world, of course, this idealistic frame of mind may 
have to be modified, but I feel that the disillusionment which the 
graduate often undergoes on entcring industry is frequently much greater 
than he deserves. As “ Young Chemist” implies, I fear that it is all too 
true that the general outlook and standard of honesty of business men 
where scientific work is concerned leaves much to be desired. Like 
him, I have seen the abilities of graduates wasted in efforts to analyse 
the products of competitors for the purpose of imitating them as closely 
as possible. I have known many cases where unfavourable data are 
omitted from laboratory reports in order to give a falsely favourable 
impression of the article in question. In small firms particularly it is 
not uncommon for the management-to be afraid to act on information 
from the laboratory owing to its unfamiliarity, or to be hampered 
by lack of scientific training from making proper use of such information. 

“Young Chemist” does not touch on what is, to my mind, an 
important aspect of an industrial scientist’s position in industry, namely, 
the secrecy which veils most of his work. This secrecy has two effects. 
The scientist is unable to satisfy his natural desire to communicate his 
results to his fellows in the form ot scientific papers, and in the smaller 
firms he is denied the stimulus of discussing his results with others 
(for he may frequently be the only qualified scientist in the firm). I speak 
from experience in saying that a most discouraging feeling of isolation 
can arise from these causes. 

It is, of course, natural that the business nfan, trained merely as such, 
should regard the idea of publication with hostility. He is not usually 
aware that the best scientific tradition is one of mutual co-operation and 
exchange of results between scientists working on similar problems, The 
fact is that the business mentality of working for oneself and of com- 
peting with others of similar interests is diametrically opposed to the 
best scientific tradition of sharing results for the mutual object of obtain- 
ing further knowledge, and this difficulty seems to be shirked by those 
who at the present time call for more and yet more research. In my 
opinion, a great deal of our national asset of scientific ability is being 
wasted through duplication of work consequent on too much secrecy in 
industry. 

How can this situation be remedied? Like “ Young Chemist,” I feel 
that the directorates of all manufacturing businesses must contain univer- 
sity graduates with power equal te that of their commercial colleagues, 
and with a sense of responsibility which will ensure the utilisation of 
scientific data according to national rather than individual requirements. 
Research in smaller firms must be discouraged, for it tends to be hampered 
by lack of resources, and it is inherently difficult for small units to allow 
publication of scientific data. 

And, finally, industrialists themselves must realise that too much 
individualism, too much competition in industry, isolates the scientist 
from his fellows and spells frustration for him.—Yours faithfully, 

Shipley, Yorks. A SECOND YOUNG CHEMIST. 


A LOST LEADER 


Sir,.—For months it has steadily become clearer what a tragic loss Poland 
sustained through the death of General Sikorski in July, 1943. Today, 
in view of the Yalta decisions, the gravity of that loss is peculiarly evident. 
Had Sikorski lived we should probably have escaped the recent change of 
Government in London, which in the circumstances was undesirable. 
More than any of his countrymen, he stood above party. Further, he 
was a soldier of distinction as well as a citizen, and in war-time it is 
the soldier who counts. All this can be said without in any way 
detracting from the integrity or the merits of his successors in office. 

It was Sikorski who launched the plan for reconciliation and collabora- 
tion with the U.S.S.R. when that Power was wantonly attacked in June, 
1941, by the Germans, just as Poland had been two years earlier. To 
this policy his successor, M. Mikolajczyk, remained committed until he 
laid down office in December; and even the present Premier desires 
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nothing so much as an understanding with Moscow. In the new situation 
arising since Yalta two questions arise, the answers to which are not easy: 
1. Would Sikorski, if he were alive, go to “Lublin”?. 2. Would the 
“Lublin” people accept him if he went? 

No one can see how a high-minded patriot like Sikorski could have 
any association with, to say nothing of taking office under, certain of the 
individuals who compose that body. I cou!d, but wil] not, particularise 
further. Would the “Lublin” people accept him as a colleague? If 
they did, every man of them would know that, by comparison with their 
own “ peering littlenesses,” he would stand out as a master and perhaps 
threaten all they have been standing for. What would happen then no 
one can foresee. 

Tertium datur. One might well hold that it does not really matter 
whether men go from London to join the proposed Previsional Govern- 
ment or not. Not they, but the leaders of the Underground defence 
ogainst the Germans, the mien and women who have been on the spot 
during five bitter years—these are the people who should now get a 
hearing. It will be the acid test of the Yalta proposals if they get it, 
and it will be the first evidence of a coming breakdown if they do not. 
To this, one may be sure, Sikorski would have agreed.—Yours, &c., 

38 Midholm, N.W. 11. W. J. Rose. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


S1r,—Dr. Maude Royden Shaw is of the opinion that the contention 
in my letter on the Palestine Mandate can be refuted by facts, but she 
omits to explain what these refuting facts are. Presumably she is under 
the impression that the present population of over half a million Jews 
in Palestine and a calculated pre-war world Jewish population of sixteea 
millions constitute a self-evident contradiction of my statement: “It js 
possible to say that the problem of Jewish homelessness can de solved in 
Palestine.” 

To solve the problem of Jewish homelessness it is not necessary for 
all Jews in the world to go to Palestine. Such a proposition would be 
fantastic. The problem will be so!ved if all the Jews who want to go 
there can go there as of right. If the number of Jews who desire 
to go to Palestine are within the limit of the absorptive capacity of that 
country in the next generation, then it is demonstrably true that the 
problem of Jewish homelessness can be solved in Palestine. 

The pre-war Jewish pooulation was about sixteen millions. Since 
then some five million European Jews have lost their lives owing to 
Nazi mass murders or other anti-Semitic outrages. 

Of the eleven millions who survive, five millions are in the United 
States of America, four millions in the U.S.S.R., half a million in South 
America and four hundred thousand in Great Britain. These figures 
are, of course, approximations ; they serve, however, to show that the 
real problem of Jewish homelessness is of the order of magnitude of 
one million persons. 

In other words, Palestine will be required in the next generation to 
absorb less than twice the number of Jews so successfully absorbed in 
the last generation Even then, the population of Palestine would fall 
far short of its historic maximum. Has Dr. Royden Shaw_noted that 
Jews want for a homeland less than one per cent. of the Arab world?— 
Yours faithfully, S. S. HAMMERSLEY. 

19 Chesham Street, S.W. 1. 


ENTROPY 


Sir,—In his review of Professor Irwin Schrédinger’s recent book, What 
is Life? Mr. W. J. Turner complains that the'writer’s science is not 
clear in his section on Entropy. This is hardly surprising, as most 
text-books and authorities confess to a difficulty in stating just what it 
is. I have called it “it,” but it is not a thing that can be put in a test- 
tube or measured directly by an instrument, but it is none the less 
precise and definite numerically, Entropy was at first only a mathematical 
device found very serviceable by engineers in dealing with problems 
arising from the use of steam, but more recently it has become the current 
coin of physicists, astronomers and philosophers, and when some among 
them such as Eddington, Jeans or Professor Schrédinger write without 
technical symbolism for the general reader, they do not hesitate to all 

to the conception of Entropy. 

It is found that heat can only be transferred from a body or substance 
at a higher temperature to one at a lower, and this is known as the 
Second Law of Thermodynamics ; but physicists describe this by saying 
that when heat transference takes place there is a spread of energy and 
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that there is a lowering of its availability for conversion into useful work, 
or, again, that there is an increase in the disorder of the atomic structure. 
Entropy is the measure of this “spread” or “disorder” or “ unavail- 
ability ” (an official Fuel Economy Bulletin of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power calls it an “evening-out” or “ degeneration,” and goes on to 
remark that these are notoriously synonomous!), and we are told this 
implies that total Entropy can never decrease and that the total Entropy 
ef the universe is increasing towards a maximum and a complete disorder 
of particles. (Of course, a particular body or system can increase in 
temperature or lose Entropy, but this is always less than the loss of 
temperature, or increase of Entropy, of its environment.) 

Eddington in his writings on the Quantum Theory tells us that this 
disorder or “ loss of organisation ” is measured by considering the chance 
against its recovery by accidental coincidence, that is the chance that 
by a pure accident heat might flow from a lower to a higher temperature 
or that Entropy might <iecrease. The chance is so absurdly small as to 
be non-existent in the ordinary way, but it can be computed, although 
the numbers would be unimaginably cumbersome; but the factor 
Entropy transforms them into a more convenient scale of reckoning. 
This measurement of energy by the measurement of the disorder of 
particles introduces “arrangement,” and Eddington goes so far as to 
suggest that Entropy may be classed alongside Beauty and Melody, but 
having the additional attribute that it speaks the language of arithmetic, 
and he regarded it as a conception that will be found to have amazing 
power in scientific research and even in philosophical speculation. 

What I have said may give some thought contacts to those who meet 
Entropy in their general reading ; but I do not think it can have made 
the matter really clear, and it may be wondered whether this conception 
of continual increase of Entropy or gradual running-down of the universe 
does not involve an impenetrable pessimism or a denial of religion. I do 
not venture a definite pronouncement, but two lines of thought seem 
possible. One is that the ever-changing and marvellous conceptions 
surrounding, shall we say, a fourth dimension and the curvature of space- 
time may lead to a result that shows that energy, disappearing at one 
place, appears at another where least expected. Another line of thought 
is that modern theory is less deterministic than it used to be, and with 
the introduction of chance factors and, for example, indeterminate rela- 
tionships, it leaves the sc‘entist more ready to postulate a Creator who, 
having created once, may do so again.—Yours, &c., Eric H. PEASE. 

Okeford-Fitzpaine, Dorset. 


CROMWELL AND LINCOLN 


Sir.—Sir Ernest Barker in his admirable review of the lecture (now 
fortunately printed) given by Mr. Isaac Foot under the auspices of the 
Cromwell Association last April traces the similarity of character of the 
great Englishman and the great American. He is obviously an enthusiast 
for his subject, and none deserves it more. The principles for which 
both men stood and fought were and are the same, and it is perhaps 
worth while recalling that in the stage play by John Drinkwater, “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” the call to repress tyranny, although 200 years later, was the 
same. It is strikingly brought out in the opening words of the two 
chroniclers before the play opens. The two extracts are these: 


“Once when a peril touched the days 
Of freedom’in our English ways, 
And none renowned in government 
Was equal found, 
Came io the steadfast heart of one 
Who watched in lonely Huntingdon, 
A summons, and he went, 
And tyranny was bound, 

. And Cromyvell was the lord of his event.” 


“And in that land where voyaging 
The Pilgrim ‘ Mayflower’ came to rest, 
Among the chosen, counselling, 
Once, when bewilderment possessed 
A people, none there was might draw 
To fold the wandering thoughts of men, 
And make as one the names again 
Of liberty and law. 


And then, from fifty fameless years 

In quiet Illinois, was sent 

A word that still the Atlantic hears, 
And Lincoln was the lord of his event.” 


It is only fair to add that the author in his preface refers to the help 
he had received from a study of the life of Lincoln by the late Lord 
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Charnwood. Mention in the review of the difference between a despétie 
Dictator (no need to mention names) and these two great men who by 
circumstances outside their control (or was it destiny?) became “ good 
constables set to keep the peace of the parish” reminds one of the 
sense of humour displayed by Lincoln on many occasions during the 
Civil War. In fact, it is possible to say that, like our own Prime Minister, 
his sense of humour, not wit, was the foundation of his strength. 

If the German race had: been able to laugh at themselves in the way 
that both English and Americans have always done, history might have 
been very different.—You:s faithfully, J. Horace HuGHEs. 

“ Atlantis,” Countisbury Drive, Childwail, Liverpool, 16. 


THE CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


Sir,—A somewhat surprising omission from the proceedings of the 
Crimea Conference is the absence of a call to the German people to 
do what lies in their power to atone for the shame and disgrace which 
their leaders have brought upon Germany, by bringing the guilty to 
justice—the better way, as :he Prime Minister once said. By now dis- 
illusionment is widespread, even in the ranks of the Nazi Party, and out 
of disillusionment will grow hatred for those responsible for prolonging 
the miseries which are overtaking all classes of the community. Willing- 
ness to atone should be a condition of the hope of a decent life for the 
Germans and a place for them in the comity of nations which the Allies 
have held out to them.—Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 
Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. 


PAPER SHORTAGE 


S1r,—The supply of woodpulp, as well as other constituents, from over- 
seas has no doubt been unavoidably restricted, though now that ocean 
traffic is becoming more normal a larger import of these may in due 
course be expected. Even so, however, the manufacture of woodpulp 
(mainly derived from Canada) at the ever-increasing rate at which it is 
required for newsprint, &c., mast, one would imagine, eventually exhaust 
the immense forests of that country (representing its capital) unless re- 
planting and growth keep pace with the felling of the trees, and leave it 
impoverished and with a climate changed for the worse, and my object 
is to suggest another source of paper supply. 

Why should not raw cotton be used instead of woodpulp for paper- 
making, as it is recorded to have been in ancient times before being 
replaced by flax? It has the advantage of being an annual crop, and 
could surely be as easily turned into paper as the miscellaneous assortment 
of rags, &c., now used for that purpose. 

It may be that the end of the war will bring an inflated demand 
from the liberated countries for cotton piece-goods, and that Lancashire 
will be able for some time to absorb all the cotton that the U.S.A and 
other countries can supply ; but, if the last war is any guide, after the 
boom will come the slump, and it is hardly likely that our export trade 
in cotton goods will permanently recover its pre-war volume. That 
being so, it might be a godsend to Lancashire to have a new industry, 
in the form of paper-making, to absorb the surplus cotton, and mills 
which might otherwise be scrapped under schemes of “ rationalisation ” 
could be adapted for the purpose, and the millhands taught a new trade 
instead of being thrown out of work altogether. 

If cotton can be converted by an ingenious process into cellulose for 
the making of ping pong balls, &c., as described in a recent B.B.C. 
broadcast, it can surely be turned much more easily into paper, and that 
of good quality. I am not aware that as yet cotton is so used in this 
country, though other fibres are ; but if adopted it would lead to increased 
cotton-growing throughout the Empire.—Yours truly, 

Looe, Cornwall. Jas. W. Armour. 





“ LONGEVITY ” 


Sir,—The following record of longevity may interest some of your 
readers. My grandfather, Lt.-General W. A. Johnson, was born in 
1777, 60 years before Queen Victoria ascended the throne. He married 
at the age of 58 and had nine children, all but two of whom lived to 
between 60 and 91. His youngest daughter, Mrs. Martin-Atkins, who 
was born when he was 77, died, aged 91, at the close of last year, so 
that she could then say that her father was born 167 years ago. She 
lived recently in Bath, and barely escaped with her life when her house 
was practically destroyed in the “blitz” of 2} years ago. She was 
ultimately rescued after being without food or water for some 24 hours. 

General Johnson served in the Peninsular War 1808-1809, was A.D.C. 
to the Duke of Wellington, fought at Corunna, and was present at the 
last battle of Walcheren, the Dutch island so recently in the news. He 
afterwards served in Ireland. He also served with Nelson at Copenhagen 
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in 1801, as in those days soldiers often served for a time in the Navy. 
He died in 1863 at the age of 89, and was buried in the family vault 
at Witham-on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire—Yours faithfully, 
Mase G. C. JoHNson, Granddaughter of General Johnson. 
15 Clanricarde Gardens, W. 2. 


MOLES 

Sir,—Sir Stephen Tallents asks among other questions what purposes 
lead moles to travel above ground My experience is that they do so in 
large numbers when :n late summer, particularly in clay soils, the ground 
sets like cement. “Tunnelling at such times must be hard going, indeed ; 
but an even greater inducement to come to the surface and find their 
way quickly to some moister place is the fact that at such times the 
worms go deeper into the ground. Moles do not burrow deeply. In 
places where there are five or six inches of loamy topsoil which overlays 
clay or sand they tunnel at the contact, as can frequently be seen by 
examination of molehills. 

This bringing up of pulverised undersoil to be gradually converted to 
topsoil is, I think, to be placed to the mole’s credit in addition to the 
valuable drainage and aeration of soil for which he is responsible. It is 
disconcerting to wake up in the morning and find molehills in the midst 
of one’s gravel path ; but, so far as grassland is concerned, the mole 
is seldom present where his services are not required, and if the husband- 
man is prepared to take a tithe of the trouble with his bush harrow that 
the tunneller has taken in performing his very useful function, the 
maximum benefit can be secured. I hope Sir Stephen Tallents will press 
on with his enquiries and eventually give us a book on the subject 
of moles.—Yours faithfully, MartTIN CoLes HARMAN. 

Lundy, Bristol Channel. 


WRONG THINGS TO TEACH 


Sir,—R. R. Hopkins writes: “A week or so ago I played a portion 
of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony on records to an audience of 150 
young people of the 14-19 age-group. Not a single one recognised the 
music. What education is this?” The answer, I suggest, is that it is 
the education that follows a long period of the parsimony that makes 
very large classes almost inevitable and a personal relationship between 
teacher and child usually impossible. 

Until much smaller classes have been the rule for so long that children 
educated in small classes themselves become the majority of teachers, and 
until we have raised in this way and, through improved salary scales, 
enough good teachers to deal with the whole child population in classes 
small enough to allow personal friendship between teachers and children, 
the best things in our cultural heritage will be only handed on to a few 
lucky individuals of the next generation, for this handing on is mainly 
a personal matter.—Yours sincerely, H. W. HecksTaAct-SMITH. 

Hengwm Hill, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


CLICHES 


Sir,—The one that irritates me is the expression “task force,” which 
seems to be of American origin and is of general use, and has no apparent 
meaning. All naval forces, especially in the Pacific Ocean, seem to be 
“task” forces. The word “task” seems to be as meaningless now as 
was the word “ shock” a few years ago, when nearly all bodies of fighting 
troops were described as “shock” troops.—Yours faithfully, 
Bucklebury, nr. Reading. N. MACKINNON. 


SUFFERING WOMEN 


S1r,—As your correspondent G. Valentine Morgan suggests, it might be 
possible for some arrangement to be made presently for showing German 
women how great is the power of love by receiving them as guests into 
homes in this country, with, as she (I think) feels would be necessary, strict 
supervision by some outside authority to prevent their being asked to help 
with household duties, these, presumably, being undertaken, in the absence 
there will be of domestic assistance, by the hostess. But will there not 
be thousands of women of Allied countries who may have suffered im- 
prisonment, and even torture, at the hands of Germans during the time 
of enemy occupation, and who have had their homes destroyed and 
husbands and families massacred, who (if, as the writer of the letter 
referred to says, they have retained their reason) might first be offered 
hospitality and affection? All those overflowing with amiable good-nature 
towards everybody, no matter how the recipients have “offended these 
little ones,” might read with interest the refreshingly human remark made 
by St. Paul about one Alexander, the coppersmith—I am, Sir, Your 
obedient servant, Jessre S. Boyp. 
The Midland Hotel, Skipton, Yorkshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE seems to be a certain nervousness abroad in the villages that the 
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Parish Councils are to be done away with. It is more likely, so far as 
my information goes, that their powers are to be in some small measure 
extended. It would be all to the good if Parish Councils should regard 
themselves as leaders in the civic life of the villages, and grow busy 
with such things as the making of garden and allotment associations 
that might promote the ideal of local self-sufficiency. The defect of 
Parish Councils in general is not their lack of legal power, but their over- 
much reluctance to lead, to regard themselves as representatives of the 
village. In general, the Women’s Institutes have a much stronger sense 
of leadership than Parish Councils and very much more than the 
workmen’s clubs. If rather wider powers are given to the Councils, it is 
to be devoutly hoped that the added scope will persuade natural leaders 
to seek election and thereafter develop civic pride. The English village 
is an ideal social unit, and one may sigh in regard to villagers the 
Virgilian wish towards the farmers, if only they knew their own good!— 
““O jortunatos nimium sua si bona norint! ” 


Australian Larks 

A visitor from overseas gives me the information that English larks 
have found their way to Tasmania. They are not uncommon, I believe, 
in New South Wales, and a good many other Antipodean birds are 
naturalised there. I once climbed a tree in a pleasant garden not far 
from Canberra, then just coming into being. As I sat on a comfortable 
limb two species of bird presented themselves. One was a white cockatoo 
with a very yellow crest, the other was a goldfinch, presently joined by 
several others. The association was not a little odd. We have, alas! 
introduced some most undesirable immigrants into Australia, including 
the fox, the rabbit and the bramble. In Tasmania, it’ is alleged, one 
of the worst weeds is the sweet briar! It is to be hoped that the larks 
will not be included in such an index expurgatorius. Some British 
farmers abuse the lark ; but not, in my opinion, with any justice, though 
a bevy of them may make a patch or two of young wheat look untidy. 
An English introduction that was wholly pleasing to my eyes was the 
oak, especially as represented by the memorial oaks in the beautiful 
park by Perth. 


Forgotten Anne! 

A recent reference to Anne Pratt has evoked a number of queries 
as to the identity of this botanist and the name of her book. She was, 
in her day at least, as well known as Bentham and Hooker. The full 
tit!e of her book—hardly a snappy title—is The Flowering Plants, Grasses, 
Sedges and Ferns of Great Britain, published by Warne and Co. She 
1s, on the whole, accurately scientific, but excels in references to old 
recipes and remedies and to Continental names. In the editions with 
coloured illustrations no one gives a better aid to identification. My 
own only objectivn to the lady is that she quotzs a deal of very indifferent 
poetry. It is always apposite, but appositeness is not often a particularly 
poetic quality. Even in “The Land”—that most charming Sackville- 
West Georgic, as perhaps even in Virgil—the only bad passages are those 
that are most relevant. There is, for example, a description of fruit-tree 
spraying that suggests Mr. Middleton at his best! 


A New Diver 

A sportsman asks me whether I have ever seen a pheasant or other 
such bird dive! He assures me that on four separate occasions he has 
seen wounded pheasants which fell into water put down their heads and 
dive as smoothly and easily as a moorhen. Most birds and, I think, all 
quadrupeds can swim a little, but dive! That is wholly new to my 
experience, at any rate. Perhaps those with a wider experience may 
have known instances? Incidentally, the best swimmer that I have 
seen among dry-land mammals is the hare. «I once watched ofe 
deliberately swim across a small but strongly flowing stream. 


In My Garden 

Some visitor complained the other day of the monotonous appearance 
of the cabbage on English dinner-tables ; but however this may be, the 
hardest job of the gardener is to provide green food the next month 
or two to vary the leek, the artichoke and the carrot. I find the most 
enduring of the cabbages to be a variety of the thousand-headed kale ; but 
January King is much better to eat, and will last into March, The 
gap in greenery is perhaps best filled by cress and frame-grown or 
cloche-grown lettuces. Cloches completely saved my lettuces from ruin 
by snow and frost. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, td. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Complete Builder 
Rebuilding Britain: A Twenty Years Plan. By Sir Ernest Simon 
(Gollancz. 6s.) 


Sir ERNEST SIMON is one of the leading Housing and Town Planning 
retormers of his generation. He has compiled a comprehensive 
and interesting book, or rather books, as this work is divided into 
four parts. 

Part I deals with building and is first-class, giving a comprehensive, 
factual picture of the situation in the building industry regarding 
man-power, materials, costs and technical progress. The writer’s 
chairmanship of a Government Committee on Labour in the Building 
Industry gives his remarks authority, and his facts are valuable. 
Perhaps he l!avishes too much praise on the Portal bungalow 
(“ famous,” “ magnificent”). He appears to have a blue fear of the 
House of Commons, rejoicing that Lord Portal, as a peer, was 
removed from direct contact with the elected representatives of the 
people for whom the houses will be built. He proposes to dispose 
of democracy even further by handing many of the Minister of 
Works’ functions to a Building Requisites Board, carefully insulated 
from Parliament. His scheme would give the Board power without 
responsibility, and the House of Commons responsibility without 
power ; a very unsatisfactory form of diarchy. 

Part II entitled “ Housing” gives a valuable history of inter-war 
building, which he sums up as “a fine national achievement. No 
other country has approached it.” As to the future, Sir Ernest 
assumes, I think wrongly, that a pre-fabricated house cannot be 
fully up to the standard of a permanent house ; and he envisages 
a programme of 7 million houses, which would involve replacing 
over half the houses in the country, and spending £100 million of 
taxpayers’ money a year in subsidies—an obviously disproportionate 
share of national resources and productive capacity available. 
As regards cost and output, he is pessimistic, and he does not 
appear to have read (as he never mentions it) the Report of the 
Ministry of Works Mission to America, led by Mr. Alfred Bossom, 
M.P. Sir Ernest Simon merely hopes that in a few years the output 
of labour may settle down to the same level as prevailed during 
the thirties. If this pessimistic prophecy were to prove true Britain 
would be saddled with an out-of-date and expensive building industry. 
There is, however, as the Bossom Report shows, the possibility of 
technical revolutions in the building industry which will give 
lower costs, greater output and* high wages. The correct programme 
may well be not the grandiose and expensive one Sir Ernest Simon 
envisages, but one of about 4 million houses, built more quickly, 
more efficiently, and “requiring fewer men, and less staggering 
subsidies. He finishes this section by a comparison of private and 
Local Authority building, and had plumped for the latter, when 
the Pole Committee reported that the private builder should also 
have his chance, which has stirred Sir Ernest Simon to a very 
illiberal postscript. 
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Part III is entitled “ Planning—Foreign Examples” and deals 
with Moscow, “The Planners’ Parad'se,” the T.V.A., American, 
Swiss and Swedish experience, and again the writer has collected 
most useful facts. He retails, however, an “ amusing instance” of the 
results of the “ Planners’ Paradise” when the British Ambassador 
received notice that the planners were raising the level of the 
Moscow River by 3 metres, and that the Ambassador’s basements, 
where the three kitchens of the family, the Embassy staff and the 
domestic staff were situated, would shortly be flooded. That Sir 
Ernest Simon should consider “amusing” the flooding, without 
redress, compensation or alternative accommodation, of the basement 
of the already crowded house of one of England’s most hard-worked 
representatives abroad, shows how Planning Power, like other 
power, corrupts even the judgement of a Manchester Liberal. The 
ordinary citizen, who is’ likely to be more planned against than 
planning, may be well advised to provide himself with safeguards 
against such “amusing” use of planning powers. 

In Section IV, “Planning Britain,’ he comes out for land 
nationalisation to facilitate planning as he appears to distrust the 
assurances given by the leaders of all three parties in the White 
Paper. He then examines the future of the roads and transport, 
It is unlikely, with the price of cars getting lower than ever before, 
that the public would accept the limitations of the development of 
private motoring which are here discussed. He draws on the experi- 
ence and example of Manchester for his chapters on municipal 
development, which are most valuable. 

His final chapter on the Economic Background admits that such 
a programme as he envisages will call for “higher taxation than 
in the inter-war years, and out of the incomes diminished by paying 
this taxation the people will have to save each year and inves 
in capital goods a larger amount of money than they did 
previously”; and that they will be rewarded for this by getting 
an even lower rate of interest on their savings. ‘ 
a free society, with some freedom _of choice as to how the citizen 
spends his own money, such a prégramme is unlikely to appeal t: 
the public. 

The programme outlined in this book is really beyond the bounds 
of what will be possible. It is because it is put forward so per- 
suasively and with so many statistical tables that it has been 
necessary to examine it with a critical spirit. The author has helped 
all students of housing by the mass of facts he has assembled, but 
a more modest programme would produce fewer illusions and less 
eventual disillusion. . W. W. Astor. 


Apologias for Germany 


Germany’s Three Reichs. By Edmond Vermeil. (Dakers. 18s.) 

Germany: From Defeat to Defeat. By Karl Spiecker. (Macdonald. 5s. 

Germany and Europe: Political Tendencies from Frederick the 
Great to Hitler. By F. Darmstaedter. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


DwuRING the last ten years there has been an abundance—even 2 
superabundance—of books about Germany by English and American 
writers. Some of them are of permanent value, and the time has 
come for students of foreign affairs to re-read these. But few reliable, 
solid and well-informed books on Germany by French and Germar 
writers have appeared. We therefore welcome these three books 
al! of which—the first pre-eminently—deserve the adjectives jus: 
mentioned. Professor Vermeil, of the Sorbonne, has for many 
years been a leading French authority on Germany, and his book 
ample in size, is drawn from the fullness of several previous works 
by him on various aspects of German history, social life, philosophy, 


If England remains } 
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religion and psychology. 

To English readers anticipating a propagandist bias in a French! 
critic of Germany it should be said at once that Professor Vermeil, 
in his scholarly and very readable book, approaches his subject with 
understanding derived from long, first-hand and sympathetic 
experience. Except for the significant omission of Richelieu from 
his analysis of Germany’s disunity he is balanced and detached, 
and it is hardly exaggerating to call his book an apologia, not in) 
the sense of an excuse for guilt, but in that of a well-reasoned 
explanation, a pondered interpretation, in the light of history, ge0- 
graphy—which he holds has been terribly hard on Germans—) 
religion, philosophy and politics. More fairly than any other writes) 
we can recall, he explains the perennial tension between Germaiy 
universalism and nationalism, and the reason why Germany nev 
took up her “true mission of welding together Germanism and 
the Latin world.” He rightly blames the excessive industrialisatiog 
of Germany, but he places it in relation to developments from whic 
England has not been free, and later speaks of post-war Germany 
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Aldous Huxley 
TIME MUST HAVE A STOP 


Arthur Gwynn-Browne 
GONE FOR A BURTON 


Two March Novels 


This is the first novel that Aldous Huxley 
has published for five years. Brilliant in its 
virtuosity, profound in the mystical concep- 
tion of life on which it is based, it ranks 


9/6 net 


among his most important works 


A first novel by the author of F.S.P. about a 
bomber crew’s escape from Occupied France 
in 1941. Imaginative and ambitious, it com- 
bines excitement and psychological interest 
with a vivid picture of the R.A.F. 10/6 net 
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A MACMILLAN BOOK 











Charles Morgan's 
REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR 
8s. 6d. 


2nd large impression. 


The author of the much-adrmired Menander articles 
in The Times Literary Supplement is now revealed 
as Charles Morgan, the distinguished novelist and 
critic. These essays, the main subject of which is 
a re-examination of contemporary values in art and 
literature, have evoked the highest praise and 
aroused the widest discussion. 


“ An introduction to a whole world of unimagined 
delights. Mr. Charles Morgan is an essayist in 
the grand tradition. He is, moreover, the only 
essayist in the true tradition of English letter 
writing in England today. He has something to 
say On a positively astonishing variety of subjects, 
and he says it with grace and with brilliance.” 

—The Field. 
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FURZE MORRISH’S 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


OUTLINE OF 
METAPHYSICS 


REVIEWS THE WORK AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF GREAT THINKERS OF ALL AGES OF 
ALL PHILOSOPHIES AND CREEDS 


ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY : The Function of Philoso- 
phy—The Main Philosophical Schools. 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY: Connection with 
Philosophy — Divisions of Psychology — Subjective 
Psychology — Objective Psychology — Comparative 
Psychology — General Psychology — Abnormal 
Psychology — Parapsychology — Applied Psychology— 
Adler's Contribution. 

HISTORY OF OCCULTISM: GENESIS OF EVOLUTIONARY 
SYSTEMS: One Basic Energy—The Field of Evolution. 


RATIONALE OF MATERIAL SUB-DIVISIONS : THE KING- 
DOM OF NATURE: Evolutions of theKingdoms—Establishment 
of tracks of consciousness-—Races of Mankind. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN: The Ego and its Vehicles 
—Process of Monadic Descent, etc., etc. (postage 7d.) 15/- 


RIDER & CO. 


68, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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our time’—Sunday Times 
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FRANZ WERFEL'S novel 
Embezzled Heaven 


* Quite outstanding ’"—Observer. 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 


‘A most valuable and revealing contribution to the history of 
15s. net 


‘This is that rare thing, an indispensable book, not ‘only a 
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as infected by an excess of both Americanisation and Russianisation. 
This is not in the least to excuse Germany’s leaders, or explain 
away the fateful docility and receptivity of the German peopte. 
But, like another passage which deserves quotation, it removes from 
them some of the responsibility for the vileness of the Nazi system. 
Professor Vermeil, without excusing widespread complicity or abating 
any demand for appropriately severe justice, holds that Nazism 
was superimposed, and continues: 

“Place not faith in the intimate union alleged by the National 
Socialist leaders to exist between them and the German peopl!e. 
The leaders of the Party miy be compared to a bizarre deus ex 
machina. They made out of nothing a formidable machinery of 
power that responded neither to the infinite diversity nor to the 
true aspirations of the German masses. It simplified and 
rationalised Germany to excess, destroying the country’s civilisation 
and humanism. It made of that country, once so rich in European 
culture, a sort of monstrous executioner, charged with the destruction 
of the heritage of thousands of years, supremely the country of 
iconoclasts.” 

There are similar passages of balanced perception and temperate 
judgement on almost every page, and it is regrettable that there is 
no space to deal with other admirable excursions—always based on 
intimate knowledge and sometimes affectionate in tone—into German 
music and poetry, liberal and rational philosophy, the links with 
Western humanism which Hitler determined to break beyond repair. 
The final chapter should be especially noted. It is entitled 
“ Psychological Sketch and Future Perspectives,” and in it Professor 
Vermeil gives his reasons for thinking that Germany’s “ psycholo- 
gical pluralism” has yielded to “ psychological uniformity.” Both 
co-exist in the German mind ; hence the “ Two Germanies ” ; and 
he concludes that “the real German problem has been and still 
is the problem of unity in moderation and moderation in unity.” 
All this, with the pages on German and Russian totalitarianism, the 
importance of true Polish independence, “watered by the purest 
currents of Western thought,” and the future significance of Austria, 
are of great interest. The whole book is of real and immediate 
importance. 

Dr. Spiecker disclaims the intention of making an apologia, yet 
his modest book is an attempt to remove a universal stigma from 
his people. In his preface Professor Seton-Watson testifies to the 
evident sincerity and enlightenment of this former secretary of the 
Catholic Centre Party. It is unfortunate that, in an otherwise 
reasonable endeavour to justify the Weimar Republic against those 
who treat it as the culpable forerunner of Hitler, he has an uncritica! 
attack on the Versailles Treaty. But two of his points against 
Allied policy are well made, the first that Germany in 1919 should 
not have been given a standing army, but a militia, the second 
that the British and French Governments strained at Weimar gnats 
and soon after swallowed Nazi camels. % 

Dr. Darmstaedter’s book has rather a misleading title. Implicit 
in it is, no doubt, the recommendation that a liberated, united 
Germany must be re-integrated into a renewed Europe, burt there 
is little on the relations between Germany and European tradition, 
too little attention paid to the deliberate way in which National 
Socialism has turned Germany aside from Europe’s Christian, 
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humanist past. The book is, in fact, a series of separate essays on 
German politics, political philosophy and education during the pag 
two hundred years. Some of these confirm and amplify Professor 
Vermeil’s chapters, for example the account of the jurist Savigny, 
while the detailed criticism of the Weimar Constitution is a usefyl 
footnote from a specialist to Dr. Spiecker’s book. 

JOHN STAPLETON, 


Talk Among the Flying 
A Dictionary of R.A.F. Slang. By Eric Partridge. (Michael Joseph. 6s) 


THE inherent joie de vivre that happily infects the R.A.F. is reflected 
in its slang, which invariably provides light-hearted expressions for 
serious subjects. Who, for instance, can fail to be touched by the 
expression gone for a Burton, which means that a comrade has been 
killed? To go to the movies is to gc into action ; a fight in the air 
is described as a party; and a pilot who has escaped death by 
parachuting to earth might be heard telling a friend that he had to 
jump out of the window. Those minutes of extreme tension when 
a pilot is trying to identify his target by circling round in a probably 
well-defended area are, in R.A.F. slang, employed in _footling 
around ; and when a pilot suffers the anxiety of being lost in fog— 
this must be experienced to be appreciated—he thinks of himself 
as being tangled in the soup. Perhaps more obviously expressive 
is the solid lump of blitz, which is what the fighter pilot will refer 
to when he tells of the close-flying formation of enemy aircraft he 
encountered. 

The R.A.F. has discarded several normal words as being inadequate 
in meaning and has replaced them with short monosyllabic words 
of considerable power. To take off in a hurry, for instance, is to 
scat; to bomb a target heavily is to prang it; to cancel some- 
thing is to scrub it; tc turn quickly is to jink ; to be excessively 
nervous is to flap ; and can anybody think of a better name for a 
jet-propelled aircraft than a squirt? 

Much of the slang naturally relates to the pursuit of female 
companionship, and some of the words are, shall we say, picturesque 
to say the least. Having conducted a skirt patrol a young officer, 
if he is lucky, will have fixed up his target for to-night. If the latter 
is a pretty Waaf he will refer to her as his queen. But normally 
he is not allowed to take out a non-commissioned Waaf, so that 
probably she would be a ladybird, or Waaf officer. Possibly she 
might even be the Queen Bee, or Waaf officer in charge of the Waaf 
detachment. She might become his girl-friend, in which case he 
will be referring to her as his bride, but it is important to point 
out that that appellation does not imply sexual intimacy. Out 
of hearing of his ladybird he may be heard to remark on her 
black-outs, or uniform navy-blue winter-weight knickers. If he 
was courting his cat in the summer season she would be wearing 
twilights, or summer-weight knickers lighter coloured than black- 
outs. 

Mr. Partridge has collected some seven hundred and fifty slang 
expressions into his valuable and amusing book; and perhaps 
is not without interest to remark that although this reviewer has 
nad over five years in the R.A.F. as flying instructor, staff officer 
and operational pilot, he 1s familiar with only two hundred and fifty 
of them. Only a comparatively small proportion of the expressions 
in this book have a common use throughout the Service. The 
remainder are confined to sections each of which is virtually the 
property of one of the Commands. There is only one complaint 
to make to Mr. Partridge. He habitually talks about a ’plane when 
he means an aircraft. 


. NIGEL TANGYE. 
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‘*Over the Hill 


Beyond the Hill Lies China; Scenes from a Medical Life in Aus- 
tralia. By Herbert M. Moran. (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 


How many readers have speculated on the future of the novel as a | 
y P 


literary form? It has certainly had « good run. Yet, in prose, we 
have the essay form, the biography, the history, the autobiography, 
the diary and others. All these forms have their ups and downs; 
and yet each one seems to embody bits of each of the others. Dr. 
Moran, the author of a book called Viewless Winds, a successful 
autobiography, has written this further volume, which, as the 
publisher’s blurb puts it, “ incorporates much of his own experience 
though the book is cast in fictional form.” The distinction in the 
form of the two books is hard to recognise, though the actual 
experiences are different in place and time; and Beyond the Hill 
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Lies China is even better reading than is Viewless Winds. The 
book is humorous, often rather grimly so—as in the story “Some 
leopards go uphill to die,” which deals with the final illness and 
death of Jeremiah Glogan, the founder of “Venerable Morticians, 
Ltd.”; the coiner of the phrase: “Better and brighter funerals,” 
and the patentee of “The Zed, the only hygienic coffin.” Glogan 
was shrewd enough to realise that no section of the public is more 
useful to a funeral director than are doctors and clergymen. He 
therefore looked always to them for support. “No one better 
than they knew how lucrative the funeral business was. No one, 
if so interested, was in a better position to push business for a 
funeral company.” 

The period covered by this work of fiction begins in the eighteen- 
nineties, when the author (or, rather, the central character) was a 
first-year medical student at Sydney University ; the chemistry pro- 
fessor being “a mild and humble man of science, something like 
the caricature of «n old-fashioned German lecturer. His hair was 
iron grey and his vision short-sighted. Worst of all, he had a slight 
impediment in his speech which the students, with childish glee, 
were quick to greet each time with stamping. Before each vowel 
he would place the letter n, so that oxygen became n...n...moxygen.” 
The book takes us right through the period of the last world war 
and ends up in London with the central character, Dr. Challis, 
rendering first-aid to the people half buried or wholly buried in 
the bombed wreckage of the last few years. “Why had this tiny 
shop escaped the caprice of the blast? And how had that house 
‘been spared from the general devastating fire? Quite close, great 
girders had been twisted like the fibres of some weak reed. In a 
moment he was lost. A mass of rubble had forced him to make a 
detour, and soon he found himself in unfamiliar territory. In this 
forest of darkness there were no landmarks. He smiled, saying to 
himself, “I should be looking for notches on a tree.” Peering, he 
saw the half of a bedroom above him, with a wardrobe balancing 
itself precariously. The streets were deserted—all the human 
rodents seemed to have burrowed deep down into the earth. Some- 
where below these buildings, he thought, are men and women 
wearing the mask of a grim fortitude. He thought of his own 
countrymen, hard-eyed and laconic, in a time of drought, staring 
up at the ever pitiless sky, waiting.” 

The title of the book needs some explanation. Among the 
eriginal convicts of New Holland, there was a general idea that 
China lay “over the hill and across the bay.” Dr. Challis, the 
name allocated to the hero of the present book, discovered himself 
to be the descendant of such early convicts. He comes to identify 
himself in spirit with those early transported felons, and, like them, 
“he also seeks to break bounds and escape from his environment, 
which he feels is debasing him.” There is plenty of romance in 
the book, as well as accuracy of detail, medical and sociological. 
The style is unaffected ; just plain, straightforward English. There 
is humour and pathos, and it is free from sentimentality. I should 
think that everybody who reads books at all would like this book. 

Harry ROoserts. 








Gladys Scott Thomson 


LETTERS OF A 
GRANDMOTHER, 1732-1735 


being the correspondence of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
with her granddaughter Diana, Duchess of Bedford. 


‘A delightful book, one of those books which give one so 
much pleasure especially in these days, because they recall 
an earlier, more agreeable age, adding something new and 
fragrant to our knowledge of it, bringing out delicious 
letters from the presses of old hauses which have meant 
much in the history of our country... The Observer 


A NEW PRINTING IS READY: YOUR BOOKSELLER 
MAY STILL HAVE A COPY 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Fiction 
By A. J. La Bern. 


2 3; 


It Always Rains on Sunday. (Nicholson and Wat- 


son. 8s. 6d.) 
The Promise. By Pearl S. Buck. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

The Journal of Madame Giovanni. By Atexandre Dumas. 
lated by Marguerite E. Wilbur. (Hammond. 12s. 6d.) 
Tue publishers of It Always Rains on Sunday tell us nothing in 
their blurb about its author, Mr. A. J. La Bern. The book opens 
rather clumsily, as though “the writer is uncertain of how best to 
tackle such a problem, but after a few paragraphs which serve to 
describe the background, he plunges into the narrative and tells us 
of some happenings in Whitechapel one Sunday before the war. The 
Sandigates live in Cornet ‘Grove, regarded by them and their neigh- 
bours as being a cut above most of the other streets in the district. 
Mr. Sandigate, who works for a brewery, has been married twice. 
His second wife is an ex-barmaid. They have one child, a boy of 
eight, but two unmarried daughters of the first marriage live with 
them. The story opens on Sunday morning with Mrs. Sandigate 
screaming for her early morning cup of tea, which in due course 

is brought to her by Doris, the younger of her stepdaughters. 

Browsing over her Sunday newspaper, Rose Sandigate is rather 
alarmed by the news that an old flame of hers has escaped from 
Dartmoor. Her husband is not impressed. He is the sturdy inde- 
pendent type of British working man, who feels utter contempt and 
scorn for any other way of life than his own. Rose is somewhat 
shaken ; she remembers the delirious tastes of high life given her up 
in the West End by the small time crook Tommy Swann, whose 
mistress she would certainly have become had he not landed in gaol 
shortly after making her “the proposal. Rose, intimidated by the 
sentence of three years’ penal servitude, escaped from a public-house 
into the arms of safe, if somewhat dull, matrimony. She has become 
something of a virago, her tongue, fluent with long practice, makes 
her the scourge of the neighbourhood. She has grown blowsy and 
idle, she bosses her stepdaughters and idolises her son. Her husband, 
with all the sturdy self-sufficiency of his class, controls the opposing 
elements of his household with ease ; they know that he will meet 
violence with violence, also that he is stronger than they are. The 
family breakfast, then separate, each in pursuit of a personal project, 
while Rose stays at home to cook the dinner. Mr. La Bern knows 
his Whitechapel ; he gives us a lively series of studies of its Sunday 
morning activities, since the Sandigates are various enough to net 
him (and us) a wide variety of differing encounters. But it is Rose 
whom fate serves most harshly, for it is to her that the escaped 
convict makes his way. She hides him in her bedroom. Mr. La 
Bern tackles the difficulties of his theme with courage and imagina- 
tion. He overcrowds it with people and with incidents, a fault 
common in many novels limited by so brief a time-span as a single 
day. But with all its flaws, the book has a gusto which is impressive. 
Tne author docs not blink at the squalor and poverty; but he 
salts his story with irony, so bitterness is never allowed to swamp 
or refine the coarse rich humour of the poor. The book ends on a 
note of tragedy. 

After Mr. La Bern the over-simplified characters of the more 
practised Mrs. Buck, Chinese, American and English, all seem highly 
artificial. The Promise is a-sequel to Dragon Seed. We meet again 
the family of Ling and also the beautiful Chinese glamour girl from 
America, the cultured Mayli, on whom Third Brother has set his 
heart. Mrs. Buck, for all her widely recognised sympathy for China 
and the Chinese, foists on her Oriental lovers the archest type of 
Western wooing ; employing the Dellian, or delayed action, con- 
vention between the rough soldier and his highly nail-polished 
charmer. Sheng crosses the Yunnan-Burma border with his troops. 
She, after an interview with the Generalissimo and his wife, follows 
the young soldier at the head of a nursing unit. The horrors of 
that first campaign in Burma are sensational enough, but Mrs. Buck, 
fearing to be thought tame perhaps, adds a suicide or so for good 
measure. Her British characters are usually either amiable fools or 
amiable cowards. One episode tells how, having been rescued by 
their gallant allies, they retreat without notification, destroying 4 
bridge in their wake, so that the whole of a Chinese division is 
annihilated by the enemy. Mrs. Buck has won wide recognition 
for her sentimental interpretations of Chinese life and character ; her 
present novel is such a confusion of sloppy idealism, romantic non- 
sense and moral superiority amid the horrors of war, that it will do 
little service to her reputation. 

While it enjoyed a huge Continental success on its first appearance, 
The Journal of Madame Gidvanni, which now appears for the first 
time in England, can hardly be regarded today as much more than 
a curiosity of period literature. 


Trans- 


Joun Hampson. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 311 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 6th Envelopes should be recewed not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 














The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the followimg issue.) 
/ |2 3 4 | > 6 |7 8 
93 40 
‘i 
42 73 
/ 15 
/ 17 /8 7 
20 a/ 
[22 22 24 <> 
26 27 
2S 23 
30 J/ 
ACROSS 11. It was once subject to reform. (6.) 
, . City of song. (10.) 
1. Like Bennett’s hotel. (10.) a ‘ : . 
6. Booted off the stage? No, on. (4.) = ~ og a Oe) 
9. Bell-men, the German leading. (10.) i ena aan Ged a hol aaulte ame 
10. It often rakes one of the Marines, '* 3 eenee yoe nee 
(4.) » asap — 
“ ’ ‘ 24. By way of pounds and shillings. (5.) 
a2. fight A ne) 6) from 25. By the blue rushing of the arrowy 
; gas , - > (Byron.) (5.) 





13. White poplar. (5.) 

16. “I’ve never seen a Jaguar, Nor yet 
an ———— dilloing in his armour.” 
(Kipling.) (9.) 

19. It enjoys a butterfly existence. (5.) 

20. ““-——_—- Daughter of the Voice of 

* (Wordsworth.) 

21. It’s an o'd Spanish custom. 


26. Bohemian girl. (4.) 
27. Party, for bucks, of course. (e.) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 309 
(4; 9.) 











22. I also get insular. (5.) K Pritt wit kK € CIA BIOlT 

23. They seem to lack staying power. (6.) E Rin c Nf 

28. Snob’s finality. (4.) ia vii iLiSM@eTiaA’ Pit icicle 

29. Enemy? No, it’s a gmat camou- .. He 
flaged. (10.) P TH: Bin sv Sw 

30. A Handley man, rather than a handy Sio UIN.D tiNGISBRI CEN I 
man. (4.) ' c 

31. Charles X with a mixed drink. (10.) canal ~ E 4 me stasten = 

DOWN AST A mir Mec 

1. Unforded in Devon (4.) ELE ANISTON oOlojR 

2. Brown turns up as a poet. (4.) - 

3. River of France. (5.) Saat ay : N 

4 Tennyson's black bat. (5.) cc RIA 1 PIN iH OlT 

5. But the silly fellow has his day all clic os Biv Boffo. 
the same. (5, 4.) ScaARLUAT TI BR vuiria 

7. The spirit of Old Ireland. (10.) E rr t Sia: > 

8. Only in special associations beasts of 2 ews —] 
burden. (10.) Sam BOMCASTANEIT|S| 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 9th 


The winner of Crossword No. 309 is Miss MARGARET TAYLOR, 33 St. 
Leanord’s Road, Bournemouth. 











Of Panety_ Sees 


The Rise of 


Polish Democracy 
PROF. W. J. ROSE 


** The idea of Poland has never before been treated 

















SPECTATOR : 
in English with such understanding and common sense. 


LISTENER: ‘* Prof. Rose is Professor of Polish Literature and 
History in the University of London . . . and is intimately acquainted 
with the country, its history and language ; he unfolds here the 
story of the growth of the Polish democracy in its bearing upon 
economic, social, and international issyes....An eminently 
readable book.”’ 10s. net. 
= G. BELL AND SONS ======—= 
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BITING COLD 
and TORRID HEAT 


| seed ge fighting men are adaptable to any climate . . . and 
it is said that they will endure any conditions providing that a 
cup of tea is handy. Knowing this, the Church Army Mobile 
Canteens travel up and down the various Battlefronts, giving 
comfort and cheer to our men. Right into Germany, in the 
Middle East, in the Central Mediterranean area—there you will 
find them . . . And at home too, serving the men and women of 
our Forces. 

But not only is material help provided, our Church Army men 
and women over there to assist with personal problems and to give 
spiritual guidance. 

Our work carries on with increasing vigour—more Mobile 
Canteens, Services Clubs, Recreation Centres, Hostels, Mobile 
Entertainment Coaches and Chapels, Mobile Libraries, Cinemas, 
etc., are needed in all parts of the World—please help us all you 
can by your welcome gifts. 

Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Church Army, 
crossed “* Barclays, a/c Church Army” and sent to the Reyv.. 
H. H. TREACHER, General Secretary and Head. 


CHURCH ARMY 


GOOO FIGHT 








rFIiGeHTt THe 





Headquarters : 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.| 


(Registered under the Wor Charities Act, 1940) 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 

instalments ceasing on death or in 

25 years. No legal or valuation 
charges. 


Ask for House purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Broprietors under the. Charter, £4,500,000. 
~The Baak which hos numercus Branches throughout. Aust.alia and New Zealand, 
isptfri Telegraphic ‘Transfers, LLetters?61 Credit aed. Dratts, also Cirenlar Credits 


and -T?ateMers’ -Chéques-issuekk> Deposits for fixed perivds received. 
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Shorter Notices 


The English Ballet. By W.J. Turner. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


One’s first glance at this attractive volume is directed to its thirty 
illustrations, which include eight colour-plates and four full-page 
photographs. Among the former are Vanessa Bell’s design for 
“High Yellow,” Roger Furse’s for “The Prospect Before Us,” and 
Leslie Hurry’s for “ Hamlet,” all of which are welcome, but especi- 
ally the first, as the ballet concerned has not been seen since it 
was originally produced at the Savoy over twelve years ago. It is 
the privilege of ballet that it continues to give pictorial pleasure 
when its topical interest has lapsed. But this book appears in a 
series described as “ Britain in Pictures.” One wonders, therefore, 
at the inclusion of Bakst’s design for “ Scheherazade,” Gontcharova’s 
for “ Le Coq d’Or,” and one of Benois’ for “ Petrouchka,” which are 
splendidly decorative, but appear somewhat irrelevant here, and ene 
turns to the text for an explanation of their presence. Mr. Turner 
has taken a far more comprehensive view of his subject than that 
indicated by his title. His text, necessarily limited in a “ picture- 
book,” runs to some thirty pages, allowing for the space occupied 
by illustrations. Of this, less than one-third is allotted to specifically 
English ballet. There are historical preliminaries taking us back to the 
sixteenth century in France for ballet, and the seventeenth in Italy for 
opera, and there is even some speculation on primitive ballet. 
There is much about the elements of which ballet is composed, 
its technique and training. In illustration of the last subject Mr. 
Turner quotes two pages from Mme. Karsavina’s reminiscences of 
the Imperial School of Ballet at St. Petersburg, and he concludes 
with the manifesto which Fokine as a young man addressed in 1904 
to the Director of the Imperial Theatres. In the modern sense the 
English ballet is only about fourteen years old, but in that short 
time it has reached a high standard, and given proof of extraordinary 
creative fertility. Mr. Turner gives a selective catalogue of twenty- 
five productions by four leading choreographers. Apart from their 
intrinsic merit, many of them have a special significance as land- 
marks in the development of a national art which, however much it 
may owe to a tradition common to many lands, has already acquired 
a considerable degree of independence—or, shall we say, autonomy. 
The Technique of Colour Printing and Lithography. By Thos. E. 
Griffits. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 
Tuts is an invaluable practical book for all young artists who 
are likely to be making drawings for lithographic reproduction. 
The author is a practical craftsman who has been responsible 
for the lithographic reproduction during more than forty years 
of the drawings of innumerable artists from Leslie Ward’s (“ Spy ”) 
cartoons to Underground posters, and other work of contemporary 
artists in monochrome and in colour. He has instructive chapters 





on materials and equipment, and long sections of his book are, 


devoted to a detailed analysis of both the technical press-work and 
the artists’ work. A most useful addition are the numerous plates 
in illustration, with explanatory notes. It is a book from which 
those who enjoy lithography, as well as the artists who draw for 
lithographic reproduction, can learn a great deal. 





KODAK 
FILM 
reports 
results 





Enemy shipping is sighted . . . one of our Typhoons attacks 

. Off go its rockets . . . straight for the target . . . one 
up for the R.A.F.—or was it ? Often there’s no time to 
wait and see. But the ‘ Kodak’ Film in the aero camera 
will tell—beyond a doubt. To-day photography is busy 
helping the R.A.F.—helping to make the world a fit place for 
peace-time snaps again. ° 





Kodak Ltd., Kodak House, Kingsway. W.C.2 
e F. 25w. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
by CUSTOS 


Nosopy is looking, just yet, for any real relaxation of the Govern- 
ment’s control over the new capital market. It is perfectly plain 
that this particular piece of the economic control machinery will 
have to be maintained not merely until the end of hostilities but 
for a long time beyond. In fact, it is not easy to think in terms 
of an unregulated new issues market if one is in any sense a post- 
war planner. It has been demonstrated, all the same, that latterly 
the methods adopted in applying the Treasury’s control have in 
some respects required an overhaul or, failing that, some official 
elucidation. Sir John Anderson’s re-statement of policy in the 
House of Commons this week will therefore come as a disappoint- 
ment. In announcing the Government’s decision not to ease existing 
restrictions he has not seen fit to meet City criticisms or to remove 
uncertainties. His most definite pronouncement is, indeed, one 
which tightens up present practice by imposing a new obligation 
on investment institutions with which new capital is “ placed” to 


retain their stock for at léast six months before seeking permission ° 


to deal on the Stock Exchange. After this period the consent of 
the Treasury to approach the Stock Exchange has to be obtained, 
While it might be argued that since the City houses in question 
do normally hold the greater part of the stocks placed with them, 
the new undertaking should make very little difference. I am not 
convinced that this reasoning is correct. It is surely the case that 
over the next six months, for example, the market outlook is so far 
from clear in view of the political uncertainties that the obligation 
not to re-sell must tend to raise the cost of borrowing. Apparently, 
the Treasury is not at all dismayed by that possibility. 


HOME RAILWAY DIVIDENDS 


As had been expected, all the four British main line railway com- 
panies have maintained their dividend payments for 1944 at the 1943 
level. Net revenues have shown only trifling deviations from those of 
1943, the main constituent being the fixed rental payment received 
under the war-time agreement between the companies and the 
Government. What now interests home railway stockholders much 
more than the immediate dividend prospect, which is safeguarded. 
for the next two years at least by the fixed rental agreement, is what 
is likely to happen to the companies when Government control 
comes to an end. So far they have been given very little in the 
way of reliable guidance on the major outstanding problems such 
as the post-war status of the railways, the bridging of the gap 
between costs and charges, and the compensation for abnormal wear- 
and-tear of assets during the war. That investors generally do not 
regard the post-war outlook with any great degree of confidence is 
«pparent from the high yields, ranging between 8 p.c. and 9 p.., 
now obtainable on most of the junior stecks such as L.MS. 
Ordinary, L.N.E.R. Second Preference and Southern Deferred. 
Until the Government gives a more definite lead these stocks are 
not likely to attract much solid or even speculative support, but I 
still feel that the post-war uncertainties are being rated too highly 
at current market prices. My advice to railway stockholders is to 
see things through. 


GAS INDUSTRY’S TROUBLES 


Now that at long last the security ban on the publication of the 
accounts of public utility undertakings has been relaxed, investors 
in the gas industry have been given a fairly detailed account of the 
experience of the war years. The picture disclosed is one of light 
and shade. Whereas some companies whose areas of supply have 
suffered little from enemy action come out very well, others present 
quite dismaying figures. The Gas Light and Coke Company, for 
example, emerges with the large carry-forward of £526,801 and has 
been able to increase its Ordinary dividend for 1944 from 4 p.c. 
to § p.c. That is the maximum the company can distribute while the 
published price of gas in the central area exceeds the basic price 
of 11d. a therm. In sharp contrast with these results, the Com- 
mercial Gas Company, which serves the East London area in and 
around Stepney and Bethnal Green, presents a story of catastrophic 
decline. During the 1940-43 period substantial losses were incurred 
which have left the company with a debit on profit and loss account 
of roughly £370,000. Even after last year’s recovery gas sales were 
still only 58.4 p.c. of the 1938 level, while the population in the area 
of supply was estimated to be 40 p.c. of that of 1938. 

Another company which has been badly hit is the South Metro 
politan Gas. Sales of this undertaking fell from 76,742,957. therms 
in’ 1938 ‘to just over 59,000,000 therms in 1943 and 1944. This 
company has reduced its dividend from 3 p.c. to 2 p.c. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


~  BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S VIEWS 


JHE 42nd annual general meeting of the British-American Tobacco 
Company, Limited, was held on Monday in London. 

Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman, said: The accounts show 
a.net pfofit for the year after deducting all charges and expenses for 
management, &c., and providing for taxation, of £3,404,027, an increase 
of £82,292 over the net profit for the previous year. Last year we carried 
forward a balance of £2,505,707. To this must be added the profit for 
the year as previously mentioned of £3,404,027, less the dividend on the 
§ per cent. preference stock of £225,000; on the 6 per cent. second 
preference stock of £360,000 ; and the two interim dividends paid during 
the year on the ordinary stock amounting to £1,979,813, leaving a dis- 
posable balance of £3,344,921. Out of this amount the directors recom- 
mend the distribution on March 31st next of a final dividend (free of 
United Kingdom income-tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 6d. per £1 
of stock, amounting to £593,944, and the allocation of £250,000 to 
“general reserve,” leaving £2,500,977 to be carried forward. 

In looking at the balance-sheet, on the one hand you may have noticed 
the large increase in loans and current accounts with both subsidiary and 
associated companies, and also the increase in cost of stocks of leaf, 
manufactured goods, &c. 

In my speech at the annual meeting last year, I said that in many 
countries the price of domestic leaf tobacco had been increased, while in 
other countries the excise tax had been raised, necessitating a larger invest- 
ment in revenue stamps, manufactured goods and accounts receivable, all 
of which had affected the cash position of our subsidiary and associated 
companies operating in those territories. ; 

Last year I said that, in all probability, this state of affairs would entail 
increased advances by your company to subsidiary and associated com- 
panies abroad, end that is exactly what has happened during the year 
under review. The reasons for the continua! increases in leaf prices vary 
in different territories, but the result is that a larger amount of capital 
is required to handle. the same volume of business as was done in past 
years. I anticipate that further advances to subsidiary and associated 
companies will have to be made during the current year. ‘ 

Subject to unforeseen evens, I also anticipate that the results of the 
current year will be no less favourable than those of the year under 
review. 

The report was adopted. 


BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL & CO. 


FUTURE OF DEMERARA SUGAR 

















THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and Company, 
Limited, was held on February 15th in London. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman and 
managing director (Sir Alfred Sherlock) circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

For the year ended June 30th, 1944, the company made a profit of 
£140,206 as against £141,601 in the previous year, a result which would 
have been somewhat better had the incidence of taxation been equal in 
the two years, and which has been achieved in spite of the fact that 
the dividend from our main sugar-producing subsidiary was £10,000 
less ; £43,936 is left after providing the usual dividends and bonus, the 
carry-forward thus being increased by approximately the same amount 
as that by which it was decreased a year ago. There are two favourable 
features. First, in the amaigamated balance-sheet you will see an increase 
of £89,072 in the reserves, bringing this item for the first time to over 
£1,000,000. The second feature is the satisfactory development of our 
African subsidiaries. - 

We now have to look at the foundations on which future accounts 

Must rest—the sugar estates. The colony’s 1944 crop fell to about 
138,000 tons as compared with 196,502 tons in the year 1938, and the 
Prospects for the future are none too promising, bearing in mind that 
the exceptional profits from rum will finish with the war and that in- 
creasing controlled prices have set up a parallel tendency in production 
Costs. 
_ The Demerara sugar industry is not receiving fair treatment in that 
it has to sell a ienth of its sugar in the colony at a price which is now 
£5 a ton below the cost of production and in addition is called upon 
tw bear a production tax of 4s. 2d. a ton to subsidise the cost of other 
foodstuffs. This means that in addition to income-tax and other general 
taxes the sugar industry is singled out for a special contribution of about 
£100,000 a year towards the cost of running the colony. 

Trinidad sugar producers, on the other hand, are receiving from their 

€rnment substantial subsidies. Happily, we have some reason to 
bope that a request the Demerara industry has made for an independent 

al inquiry into the sugar industry will be granted. We feel that 
any competent and unbiased survey cannot fail to reveal the justice 
of the claims of the industry. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WANDSWORTH AND DISTRICT 
GAS CO. 


MR. F. H. JONES’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of the Wandsworth and District Gas 
Company was heid on February 2oth at Wandsworth, Mr. F, H. Jones 
(chairman and managing director) presiding 

The chairman, in the course of his address, said that the last published 
accounts the board were able to give to the shareholders were for 1939, 
since when the Government had prohibited, quite rightly, ‘any figures 
which might prove of value to the enemy. This embargo had now 
been lifted, and the board were <ble to circulate the accounts in their 
old form. 

Comparison between the money figures with those which were now 
in the shareholders’ hands, and the similar statements for the year 1939, 
disclosed a very substantial increase. This at first glance might be mis- 
leading, because cost had risen very materially in the intervening period. 

With regard to the accounts, shareholders would regard these as 
satisfactory, and the following points might be of interest. The heavily 
increased cost of manufacture and supply had to some extent been met 
by the increased revenue received. The sales of gas had been well 
maintained, and did in fact represent a considerable increase above the 
sales in 1939. To cover the heavier cost of manufacture and supply, the 
price of gas had to be increased. During the five war years ordinary 
extension in the mileage of the company’s mains had not been materially 
increased. Throughout the district there had been several somewhat 
important extensions of high-pressure mains and district governors. 

The positions of the men who have been called to the Services have, 
to a very large extent, been filled temporarily by female workers, who 
have been engaged in almost every department. Without them it would 
have been impossible to carry on. I take this, the first, opportunity of 
expressing not only the thanks and appreciation of the directors, but 
also of the proprietors in the essential and useful work they have per- 
formed. Additional accommodation has been provided at all the works 
for the comfort of workers ; at the large canteen built at Wandsworth, 
with the most modern equipment, meals can be obtained for the con- 
venience of employees at work during the 24 hours of every day. 

The Joint Works and Staff Association Committees have carried on 
with advantage to the company and the employees throughout the year. 

The report was adopted. 


“ATOWER of STRENGTH 
_— SOLID. SAFE. SECURE 


*. All classes of Fire and 
~ Accident Insurance 
also 
ADMINISTRATION & FIDELITY 
BONDS «+ TRUSTEESHIPS 
RECEIVERSHIPS, Etc. 


THE BRITISH LAW 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office : 31 & 32 King St., Cheapside, London, E.C.2 














& “Vier . 












© report was adopted. 





OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


Sustained effort, longer hours and harder 
work mean for many workers undue 
suffering from headache; and muscular 
aches and pains. The importance of 
*‘ANADIN’ in giving lasting relief from 
pain, without depressing after-effects, is 
widely recognised in Government factories, 
Owing to priority calls in this direction 
your local chemist may occasionally be 
temporarily out of stock. Further supplies 
will, however, be made available to him 
to the fullest possible extent. 


ANADI 


FOR 








THE RELIEF OF PAIN 


1/5 & 2/10 (Inc. Tax) 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
HE SILVER STANDARD, The 
price of King Six Cigars is s 
One Shilling, and their standard of 
excellence is very high Spler 
value, but they are rather hard to 
get, Just now, 
PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, costumes, 
A turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKs 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
RE we READY tor Peace ? Read “ St. George and 


f Merry England,” by Commander R. G. Studs, with 
foreword by General Sir Wm. Dobbie. Spiritual under- 
standing is essential to World Peace and personal well- 
being. 2/9 post free from 16, Balderton Street, W.1. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE, Write tor 
A Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and jewish slaughter methods. Maror C 
VAN DER ByL_, Wappenham. Towcester. 
»ERMALINE. , 
> The Bread we,all enjoy. 
Ask your Baker. ie 
QURNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
> mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
omy: —BeLL INVISIBLE MENDERS, LtD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.€.4, (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 
YANCER SUFFERER (59944).—Widow, aged 48, has 
) one young girl working and two at school. Urgently 
needs extra nourishment, but has had to give up work 
which maintained self and family. Income, after paying 
rent, is now only 41/- for 4. ho will help to relieve 
patient’s anxiety ?—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
2 “S,”’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
YHASE CLOCHES are the proved best way of doubling 
and trebling output, saving three to four weeks of 
growing time, getting an extra crop cach season, ensuring 
fine vegetables the year round. Immediate delivery. 
Write for details. —Cuase Lrp., 33, The Grange, Chertsey, 
Surrey. 
‘“HRONIC INVALID, aged 65, needs an extra 10/- 
C per week to enable her to remain where she can have 
(Case 276. Appeal “ . DIsTRESSED 


cure and attention. 
ASSOCIATION, 74, rook Green 


GENTLEFOLK’s AID 
London, W.6. 
YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & Son Lrtp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YINANCE.—RecGionat Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street 
] New Bond Street, London W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 14-day 
I service. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S. 
OLIDAYS.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 3d. 
Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels. Write or 
call, P.T A., 309b, Regent Street, W.1. BOOK NOW. 
NTERESTING PEOPLE are those who are tamiliar 
with the great English novels, essays, poems, and 
Such reading gives lasting pleasures, promotes 


plays. 
wg. ability and sound thinking. The new 
L.S.J. Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, the 


famous author and broadcaster, Other courses in Journal- 
ism, Story-writing, Poetry, Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from :—Prospectus Dept. We i aoe SCHOOL OF 


JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, Mus. 4574, 
aa on Typewtg. promptly ex. ane. ls. 3d. carbon 
i a 1,000 yy Myr: N. McFartang (C.), 
The study, 96 Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
\ ODERN "BOOKS WANTED. —J. Crarx Hat 
4 Lrp., Wine Oifice Court, E.C.4. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
pA redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1, 
‘\ Y HAT! I’ve forgotten to send « to Guy’s!’ 
a Felt Hats in lange quanthies are still one of our 
needs. —AppeaL SecreTary, Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E.1. 
YANITATION NEEDED QUICKLY? Ready for in- 
N stant installation, ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO 
— a WATER-FLUSH, Approved by Govt. 
ienic standards in thousands of 
Cc COUNTRY HOMES: Air-Raid Shelters, Hostels, Camps, 
Public Shelters. Guaranteed odourless, germ- -free, safe. 
Models for every purpose, at moderate 5 —Write, en- 
closing 1d, stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
Exsan Co. (Dept. 254-33), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 





SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 


23; 


The Rev. 
LESLIE WEATHERHEAD’ S 
" DEVOTIONAL BOOK 


A PLAIN MAN 
1O00KS 
AT THE CROSS 


will be ready at end of February 


Please place an order with your bookseller 
now, as editions will be limited by supplies 
of paper available. 


On &vo. cloth, 172pp. Picture 


(if posted 6/8). 


rapper, @/e« 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD., 
Memorial Hall, E.C.4. 
M129 


LS a ., 


= T.T. Magnums cigarettes bring smoking pleasure to 
those with sensitive palates. Obtainable from 
Wuitmore & Bay.ey, 92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 
100 13/4; 500 65/6: 1,000 130/-. Post Free. Sample 
flat 50 for 6/8. 
Stet we direct 
coupons per yard 
T weeps, Hawick, Scotland 
Ww ANTED Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Children’s, 
10 vols. Chambers recent. Highest prices paid.— 
Fores, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 5660. 
ANTED to rent within easy reach of the sea for 
period of Summer vacation, 1945, School building 
with accommodation for 50 residents. Enquiries to Box 
615, Aldridge’s, 1, Whuitefriars Street, London, E.C.4 
W AR AND PEACE. War brought happiness—because 
a group of homeless, unwanted children, evacuated 
learned to be a happy, devoted family 
But Peace threatens the dispersal of this family, unless 
tunds are ene, Friends have been generous, but 
we still need £5,000. Donations should be sent to Barclays 
Bank, High Street, Oxford, for the account of ADWELL 
Nursery Trust, or to Mrs. Birch REYNARDSON, Adwell 
House, Tetsworth, Oxford. from whom all information 
may be had. 
ee oy WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o 
Order. Top prices /P. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue 
Manchester, 4. 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet.— 
\ ReGent Instrtute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate. W.8 
EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 
RAWINGS AND WATER COLOURS of the 

| ENGLISH —— now on view at HEAL’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, 

j)XHIBITION OF PRENCH Paes eee ATED 
I: 4 HOUSES—“ DEVASTATION AND CON- 
STRUCTION.” Under auspices of Fs Mol. 
R.I. 


B.A., 66, Portland Place, W.1. 10 am—6 p.m. 
Feb. 15th—Mar. 15th, 1945. Ad- 


—_ <a. T * 
| | er. |. am | azz _— —_— <— <= <= 








from « Scottish Mill, trom 9/- and 
Patterns from DsNHOLM 


to the country, 





(Sundays excepted). 
mission free. 
ETER JONES GALLERY.—February 12th to March 
10th, Paintings and Drawings by Ayrton, Colquhoun, 
Craxton, Freud, Minton, Oeltze, Mary Potter Topolski 
First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W. 7% 
QOvVIET GRAPHIC ART oe’ te age 
‘ Academy. Piccadilly, W.1. 10-6 2-6. 
Admission 6d. Forces free. 
Ts LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Street, 
W.1 (First Floor) RECENT PAINTINGS BY 
S. LOWRY. Opening day. February 12. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
Tes THEATRE CLUB, 37, Wilton Place, Knights- 
bridge. SLO. 4424. “ LONE WHITE SAIL,” trom 
KATAEV’S famous novel. Yr —~ at 5.45 and 8.15 p.m 


a Le 











APPOINTMENTS 


of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 


io @ woman tv whom the Control of Engagemen: 

1943, applies 
=F STOR Shorthand-typist required, with good know. 
edge of French. Also Junior Shorthand-typist 
‘rir..nent posts. Write, giving full particulars of age 


‘per.ence and salary required.—Box 193. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR 





Che Council invite “applications for the Chair of Greek 
Salary £1,000 per annum. Twelve copies of applications 
and testimonials should be submitted not later than April 
2Ist, 1945, to the undersigned, from whom pasticulars 
of duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained. 

Se & & } R, 
Acting Registrar. 
14th February, 1945. 
TNIVERSITY OF 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN. 
SHIP OF MANOR HALL (Hall of Residence for Women) 
as from August Ist, 1945, or as early as possible after thar 
date. Salary £500 per annum. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, on or before March 


17th, 1945 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar, 


TNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN. 
SHIP OF WILLS HALL (Hall of Residence for Men) 
as from August Ist, or as early as possible after that date. 
Salary £600—£700 per annum according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, on or before March 


17th. 1945. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


BRISTOL 





EDUCATIONAL 
XRYANSTON SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. Music 
» Scholarship, value £40. For particulars, apply 


HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 

™ | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. Unique 
4 personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus 

and a apply Box No. 164. 

—_— HILL SCHOOL 


(War-time Address: St. Bees, Cumberland). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 
28th—30th, 1945. Twelve Scholarships value £30—£100 
per annum, are available, the papers being taken at candi- 
date’s own schools. Scholarships for the sons of Christian 
Ministers vary according to the merit and financial need 
of the candidate and may reach a maximum of £140 per 
annum. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 on 
fa Ist. Further particulars from the Headmaster, 
Dr. J. S. WHate. The School expects to return home 
this year (Mill Hill, N.W.7). 
YTNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educati 
[rust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments, 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
tree from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge, 





CONFERENCE AND LECTURES 


\ ONOPOLY THE ENEMY. 
A guard. Important Trade Conferences : 
operative Movement and the Monopolies. 

Feb. 27th.—St. capone Hall, Edgware, 3 p.m. 

Speaker: Mr. G. Beverley, J.P., L.C.S. Manage- 
ment eee 

Feb. 28th.—Barclay Hall, Green St., Forest Gate, 3 p.m. 

Speaker: Mr. H. J. Clayden, L.C.S. Management 
Committee. 

Admission Free. Questions and discussion invited. 
Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
24 Lecture-Demonstrations by JAMgS 
B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Saturdays at 2.45. Feb. 24: “ Tone Quality: Practical 
Considerations.’”” Mar. 3: “ The Method of Scientific 
Analysis."" The Series also available in printed form, 
Master Crass, Sats., 4.30. No more vacancies this term, 


Co-operation the safe- 
The Co- 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
UNI'ED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


Evening Lecture Course at = University of London 
Club, 21, Gower Street, ve 6. p.m. PLACB 





MOKERS unite to say “ TOM LONG” 
Ss’ —A smoker’s choice is rarely wrong OF AUSTRIA IN EURO 
*TAMPS.—25 Tri 5/-. Lists Id. Approvals March 5.—The Lyf ‘the People. Fr ~= 12.— 
N on request.—T. Lgsire, Russells Water, Henicy, Oxon. ,* —e —— + —— s os es + 
‘THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COi.LEGE ] 3 
I (Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May cated INHALANT \ 7 ae eas Sa haven, 2/6; Single 
5306-8. Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, teceene th. Week tickets t» Unined Pieieas Gene 
Bucks. Fulmer 256 ill h | : Seyatemah ae eniianie . 
Me ye ”" BRAND BLOUSES and Collars by stop t at co ities should be addressed to: —A. CLow Foro, M.B.E., 
made from old shirts, or your own materi 2 gn /; tbe B..., United Nations University Centre, co London 
each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.- ARTI gues a long Schoo! of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, Keppel Street, 
Lrp., 183/9, Queensway W.2 W.icl 
Entered as second-< I att- t the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 18 Printed Breain by Str. ¢ ‘ts Press, Lto.. 
Ss Trator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., W.C.1.—Friday, February 23, 1945. 
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